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every editor of importance in the United States 
—these should be of service to our clients, 
shouldn’t they? We will give you intelligent, 
sympathetic help and guidance, and you can 
count on us for absolute, straight-from-the- 
shoulder frankness. We want clients who have 
the will to go forward—we want to help them 
to go forward. 

Jane Hardy was formerly on the editorial 
staff of Macmillan Company. She is highly rec- 
ommended by Harold S. Latham, Ida Tarbell, 
Henry Goddard Leach, Hamlin Garland, and 


others. 
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“COOPERATIVE” PUBLISHING— 
FORTUNY’S—PEGASUS—REVEL 


Almost every mail brings to THE AUTHOR & Jour- 
NALIST inquiries concerning certain firms which we 
know to be vanity publishers. The most active in this 
field at present would seem to be the group located 
in New York and passing variously under the names 
of Fortuny’s, Pegasus Publishing Company, and the 
Revel Syndicate. 


These concerns have introduced several new wrin- 
kles into the business of inducing authors to pay 
for the publishing or exploitation of their work. All 
of it in cases brought to our attention, sums up to a 
so-called ‘cooperative publishing arrangement’ where- 
by the cost is borne (supposedly in part) by the 
author. 


The special technique of leading up to this ar- 
rangement varies somewhat under differing circum- 
stances, but a typical method is as follows: 


Prospects are circularized with a mimeographed 
letter reading in part: 


Dear Author: 

We are now preparing our new book list for the forth- 
coming season and are writing to you in order to find out 
whether you have any manuscript which you may care 
to have us consider for publication in book form . . . 

We are interested in receiving manuscripts of all types, 
whether fiction, non-fiction, manuscripts of a scientific 
nature, collections of poetry, and short stories. The length 
may vary from 10,000 to over 100,000 words. 


An accompanying circular contains the statement: 


Our editors are always interested in receiving worth- 
while manuscripts for publication on a royalty basis. 

In cases brought to our attention, writers respond- 
ing to this solicitation in due course receive an 
“acceptance.” The wording of several examples in our 
possession is almost identical. Following is a portion 
of one such letter: 

It is with distinct pleasure that we beg to inform you 


that the reports which we have received today from our 
readers regarding the literary value and the sale possibili- 


ties of your excc!ent novel (title here) are extremely en- 
couraging. 

_ We would be, therefore, quite interested in bringing out 
in book form your story and in promoting it aggressively 


with the trade and the public. 

We believe that this book is an original work. It re- 
veals an individual mind. It possesses the characteristics 
of an unusual contribution to present literature. It has the 


value of actuality. Its style is of exquisite quality. 


However, for reasons which we would be quite willing 
to disclose to you, the publication of your manuscript will 
necessitate the help of your financial cooperation. By this 
we mean that the publishing contract which we are able 
to offer you is one embodying the obligation on your part 
for a sale guarantee of your volume. . . 


If the author “bites,” another letter such as the 
following is next received: 
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We beg to advise that the minimum number of copies 
that will have to be sold in advance of publication is 675 
copies of your volume at $2.50 each. » We shall be glad to 
proceed immediately with the preparation of the circulars 
and for that purpose we beg you to forward us: 

(1) A small photograph of yourself . . 

(2) A brief biographical sketch about yourself 

(3) A check or money order for $35.00 as your share 
in the cost of the circulars and the campaign. (This 
amount may also be paid in small weekly installments to 
suit your convenience. ) 

Immediately upon receipt of your remittance, we shall 
begin with the preparation of the circulars and with the 
development of our mailing campaign directed to our 
authors and clients. We would like you to prepare for us 
a list of your friends and acquaintances in order that we 
may send to them directly a copy of your circular with 
the order blank and return envelope . 


The inexperienced author usually has no conception 
of the fact that achieving an advance sale of a work 
by an unknown author through circularization is an 
extremely unlikely thing. When the publicity cam- 
paign fails—as it is almost sure to do—the concern, 
in cases reported to the A. & J., suggests a “‘coopera- 
tive” publishing arrangement. (In one case the author 
submitted 3500 names of friends and claims that 
between 6000 and 7000 circulars were sent out in 
the effort to sell a required 440 copies. The effort, 
of course, proved futile.) 


Now for another approach to the writer's pocket- 
book: 

At the same address as Fortuny’s and the Pegasus 
Publishing Co. is the Revel Syndicate. A writer who 
submits a manuscript to this concern receives a letter 
of acceptance of which the following phraseology is 
typical: 

Our editors have read and analyzed your script very 
carefully and beg to inform you that they have found 


it extremely well written and of definite interest to some 
of our most reliable and aggressive editors and publishers. 


The letter goes on to ask for a retainer of $3.00, 
which the author presumably sends. Eventually comes 
the following report: 


We have contacted a number of editors and publishing 
companies with a view to being successful with the mar- 
keting of your material and advise that our efforts have 
recently brought to us some excellent results. 

A reliable publishing company is interested in your 
material and willing to offer you a cooperative agreement 
for its publication. We believe you know what a coopera- 
tive agreement means, 


When the author requests particulars, comes the 

following reply: 

by a cooperative agreement it is normally meant 
in ‘the publishing field that understanding between authors 
and publishers by which the two agree to share the costs 
and profits to be derived by the publication of the author’s 
manuscripts. 

An understanding of this type is normally offered to 
authors who have written well deserving manuscripts 
warranting publication. However, because of the author’s 
. still inadequate literary reputation, the publishers feel that 
they ought to somewhat reduce their publishing risks with 
the cooperation of the author. 

We trust that you will find the above agreeable to you 
and shall immediately contact once more the publishing 
company in question in order to obtain complete details 
concerning their proposals if you should so desire. 


In view of the fact that the publishing company 
which offers the arrangement in cases brought to our 
attention, is Fortuny’s or Pegasus, the ‘‘contacting” 
must partake of the general aspect of a man talking 
to himself. The National Better Business Bureau of 
New York reported to an inquirer: 

Our records show that Revel Syndicate and Pegasus 
Publishing Company are in the same office and are owned 
and operated by the same individuals. These men are 
C. M. Flumiani and Roger Revel. These men have also 
operated under the name ‘‘Fortuny’s.” 


The amount required by the company in its ‘‘co- 
operative’ arrangement appears to vary, but often is 
more than $1000. The arrangement seems to be of- 
fered for any kind of material, regardless of its suit- 
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“It’s the last chapter of my new book!” 


ability for book publication. In one letter which lies 
before us, the Revel Syndicate wrote: “A reliable 
publishing company is interested in your collection of 
short stories and willing to offer you a cooperative 
agreement for its publication.’” The “‘collection’’ in 
this case consisted of three short-stories. When the 
author asked for particulars, a “follow-up” letter 
stated: “‘Our experience is that a collection of short 
stories brought out in book form means more for the 
career of a new writer than the publication of separate 
stories.” 

In this case, the author happened not to be one of 
the inexperienced to whom such letters usually are 
sent, and made the following reply: 


Anybody who knows anything at all about books would 
know that my three stories would not make a book at all. 
Anybody with the slightest knowledge of the publishing 
business would know that, if they did make a book, hav- 
ing them published now would be going about things 
backward; that a book of short stories by a new author 
would never ‘“‘go over’’ with any profit to the author... 
I know what a cooperative agreement means ... I want 
nothing, absolutely nothing, ,to do with it. I want 
my stories back at once... 


Which seems, on the whole, the best form of reply 
that any one can make when offered one of these am- 
biguous “cooperative agreements.” 

A vanity publishing concern may be recognized, 
even by the inexperienced, in several ways. (1) If 
it sends out a letter (usually mimeographed) inviting 
manuscripts from unknown writers. (2) If its ac- 
ceptance of material is couched in vague and grandilo- 
quent phrases and is especially fulsome in its praise. 
(3) If the letter of acceptance is in the slightest de- 
gree vague as to the intention of the publisher to is- 
sue the work at his own expense. (4) When any 
mention is made of financial obligation on the part 
of the author. 

The assumption contained in above-quoted letters 
that a ‘cooperative’ ariangement is customary in 
dealings between author and publisher is, of course, 
deftly misleading. While there are special circum- 
stances in which this may be done, the established 
custom among standard publishing houses is to bear 
the cost of publication and pay the author a royalty 
or flat price for his work. 
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WHO IS Z. S. SKLAR? 


Col. Jno. J. Boniface, who writes under the pseu- 
donym of Wilton West and various others for the 
adventure magazines, sends us a heavy sheaf of cor- 
respondence which he defines as a serial entitled, 
“The Mystery of Z. S. Sklar.” 


The opening installments of this engrossing serial 
relate to the call of a magazine entitled Gun Swift 
Western, of 19 Avon Place, Springfield, Mass., for 
manuscripts. The call brought a manuscript last 
spring from Col. Boniface under one of his pen 
names, Gordon Strong. Not hearing from the manu- 
script, the author wrote several letters of inquiry, 
which were never answered, although the letters were 
not returned. The Railway Express Agency, in whose 
hands the matter then was placed, had no better luck, 
reporting: ‘Unable to contact this party.” 


THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST, writing in behalf of 
the author, had a little better luck. In response to 
its inquiry, came a brief typewritten note, “Magazine 
has been discontinued.—Z. S. Sklar.” 

Acting on this information, the author put the mat- 
ter into the hands of the post office department. 
Though declining to take action, the inspector at Bos- 
ton, Mass., informed him that other writers had com- 
plained, and reported that their manuscripts were 
later returned by the Double-Action Publishing Co., 
of New York. But Cliff Campbell of the D-A group 
reported when queried that he had no record of the 
yarn. 

Final appeal was made to the police department of 
Springfield—and here the mystery not merely per- 
sisted, but deepened. Quoting from the letter of John 
L. Maloney, chief of police: 


“While I have caused a thorough investigation to 
be made, I am unable to locate Z. S. Sklar or the 
Gun-Swift Western Magazine at 19 Avon Place, this 
city. Inquiries were made of the janitor of the above- 
mentioned address, which is an apartment block in the 
residential section, who informed our investigating 
officer that Sklar or this magazine company which 
you mention has never been located at that address. 
Inquiries were also made of the letter carrier who de- 
livers mail in this district, who states that he has 
never delivered mail to Sklar at 19 Avon Place. He 
is not receiving mail at our local post office. His 
name does not appear in our city or telephone di- 
rectory.” 


Evidently it all never happened—but others who 
are in like position must join the author in wondering 
how come that the magazine did receive manuscripts 
at that address, return some, and contrive that others 
were returned through the Double-Action group. We 
hate to see a masterly and persistent job of sleuthing 
for a lost manuscript, such as that conducted by Col. 
Boniface, end up in a blind trail. 


NO MARKET FOR SONGS 


Despite numerous exposes of the “‘song-shark’’ 
racket in THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST, almost daily 
letters reach the editor from aspiring lyricists asking 
how they can get their songs published, or asking 
whether they should accept the offer of some con- 
cern to “service” their song-poems—for a fee. 


Half of them, we are convinced, receive our in- 
variably discouraging answer in disbelief. It is there- 
fore a relief to be able to publish an authoritative 
statement such as Harry MacPherson’s in this issue. 
From it, readers should gather a clear idea of the 
situation which makes it hopeless for the author who 
answers an advertisement, “Song Poems Wanted’ to 
expect any such results as are alluringly set forth in the 
literature of these concerns. 


The Author & Journalist 


WHAT THE NEW WRITER 
CANNOT DO 


A member of the A. & J. staff, after reading proof 
on this month’s installment of the Student Writer 
department, produced a stock of recent issues of The 
American Magazine, containing Clarence Budington 
Kelland’s serial, “Golden Lady.” 


“Read these and see if you can still claim that wild 
coincidence is fatal to the acceptability of a story!” 
was the triumphant challenge. 


We read—and we sorrowed. But we are of the 
same opinion still. Slipshod plotting is slipshod plot- 
ting, even if it is done by a Kelland. Unconvincing 
narration is still unconvincing, even if it appears in 
the sacred pages of The American. 


Here is one of the coincidences that the reader is 
asked to swallow: The heroine comes to New York 
intending to be a photographer's model. When she 
steps off the train, a commercial photographer is en- 
gaged in posing a model next to a stream-liner on a 
neighboring track. As the heroine watches, the model 
slips, apparently spraining her ankle. While the pho- 
tographer is tearing his hair because he model refuses 
to pose, the heroine offers her services and is ac- 
cepted. 

That this opportunity should arise at the exact mo- 
ment of the heroine’s arrival is, we think, the last 
word in unconvincingness. But this is only a sample. 
One coincidence follows another. Typically, the hero- 
ine “happens’’ to overhear two important men dis- 
cussing secret plans relative to a big advertising ac- 
count in which she is vitally interested. They divulge 
just the information she needs in order to obtain 
a coveted opportunity for herself and her photog- 
rapher friend. 

There are legitimate ways in which coincidence may 
be employed in story plotting (the Student Writer 
series will discuss them in a later issue), but these 
examples are not among them. 

We do not in the least deny that many stories 
which violate all the rules of good writing “get by” 
on the reputations of their authors. We do not deny 
that many will enjoy Kelland’s smoothly written 
story, in spite of the fact that a discriminating reader 
would be acutely conscious of its unconvincingness. 
But we reiterate that the new writer’s work will be 
read more critically by the editors than that of a 
big-name writer and that he cannot hope to “‘get by 
with murder” simply because some author with a fol- 
lowing does so. Wait, at least, until that following 
is assured before taking a chance on insulting readers 
with slipshod story structure. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


How To BECOME A PROFESSIONAL Writer, by Es- 
ther L. Schwartz, Crompond, N. Y., $1.00. 


This little book has much in it that will serve as 
a self-starter to any writer who has a tendency to dis- 
couragement, who wonders if there is a market for 
his work or who is inclined to be lazy about his 
writing. Mrs. Schwartz writes energetically, gives 
many examples taken from her own experience. If 
the title appears ambitious, the book is at least sug- 
gestive enough to help any determined inexperienced 
writer to supplement what the book offers so that he 
may acquire the equipment and mental attitude so 
vital in supplementing ability. Many readers will re- 
spond to the personal, informal way in which Mrs. 
Schwartz writes, feeling in her words a sincerely in- 
terested, friendly adviser of those who would attempt 
to become fiction writers. 
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IN 1939-40 


Wi: a few years ago, I gave up writ- 


ing true crime stories and went back 

into the newspaper business, it was not 
with the idea that the separation would be per- 
manent. It was just that crime and criminals 
and detectives had been palling on me for some 
time. I wanted a change of scenery and a 
chance to write about something else. Some day, 
however, I would go back to the game which 
had paid me handsomely for a long time and 
probably stick to it to the end of my days. 
You see, that was my ace in the hole—my 
demonstrated ability to write and sell true de- 
tective stories. If newspaper work went sour, 
I’d have the other upon which to fall back. 

Some months ago that day arrived. I simply 
cleaned out my desk at the office, went home, 
oiled up my typewriter, cleared the decks for 
free-lancing again and went scouting for a true 
crime story to write up. In no time at all I 
had landed a jim dandy, complete with official 
by-line, a mass of notes and records and pictures 
that would knock your eye out. 

It took a little time to get into the old swing 
again, but inside of a week the story, with a 
long list of available pictures, was on its way 
to the editor who had been my bread-and-butter 
provider in the past. 

That story bounced back so fast it left me 
dizzy. It wouldn’t do at all, the editor wrote. 
In the old days he would have greeted it with 
cries of joy and a bonus. Today it wasn’t down 
his alley at all; not down the alley of any of 
the magazine’s rivals, either. It was too melo- 
dramatic, it called too many spades by their 
right names, it was conceivable that in spots 
it might offend some critical-minded or sensi- 


THE TRUE-CRIME STORY 


Mr. Taylor—widely known as a_newspa- 
perman, editor, explorer, and_ free-lance 
Ww riter—contributed “Writing the True De- 
tective Story’’ to our August, 1935, issue, 
at a time when he was one of the most 
featured writers in that field. His impres- 
sions of the changes that have taken place 


By MERLIN MOORE TAYLOR in requirements since that period should 


prove helpful to all writers contemplating 
the field. 


tive person. He suggested that I write editors 
of other true crime magazines and ask for their 
latest letters of instructions to would-be con- 
tributors (his own were enclosed) and mean- 
while I might pick up the latest issues and di- 
gest them for myself. 

I followed his suggestion and discovered that 
while my back was turned on the old game, 
someone had deftly substituted a dirty little 
deuce for my nice, big ace in the hole. All my 
years of learning to apply the technique of fic- 
tion writing with drama, suspense, and the per- 
sonal, human element with one great big bang 
to climax a series of smaller ones throughout the 
yarn were no good to me now. The game had 
been turnd over to the boys who used to write 
the Little Rollo books. 

The editors, one and all, insisted that they 
wanted the things that make any story click, 
but they weren’t getting them. The magazines 
were listless and dull, jammed full of names, 
addresses, dates, and minute descriptions of 
places that seldom advanced the story and could 
be of no interest to readers generally. The people 
who in real life were composed of bone and 
flesh and blood and talked like human beings, 
in the stories became Charlie McCarthys with- 
out any Bergens to lend them a semblance of 
life. 

Between my digest of the magazines them- 
selves and the letters of instructions sent out 
by the editors, I think I now have a pretty fair 
slant on what will and what will not get by the 
censorship by outside persons which the maga- 
zines have imposed upon themselves in order 
to head off decency leagues, church groups, re- 
form organizations and the like which, having 
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taken a whirl at the stage, the movies, sex sto- 
ries, and Paris picture cards, were moving in 
upon the true-crime magazines. Here are some 
of the things you may find of value if you 
write a true crime story occasionally or if some 
day one of them pops up and simply demands 
that you have a go at it. 

Choose the sensational crime case which, pre- 
ferably, has a woman angle, requires real detec- 
tive work to solve it and on which from five 
to fifteen good photographs can be obtained. 

Avoid the story, no matter how it fills the 
bill otherwise, where right from the start the 
criminal’s identity is known. Also avoid crimes 
of obvious low degeneracy. 

Strive to get an official by-line from some- 
one connected with the case who knows it from 

*the inside and write it as told by him to you. 

When characters are first introduced, tell 
their actual names in full, their exact street ad- 
dresses and whatever else about them will help 
to identify them to the exclusion of everyone else 
in the story. If they are cleared, tell that, too, 
at the proper place. These precautions serve to 
thwart unscrupulous individuals who leap at 
an opportunity to sue for libel and damages if 
a person with a name identical or similar to 
their own is mentioned unfavorably in a story. 
They realize they haven’t a leg to stand on in 
court, but hope the magazine will prefer set- 
tling for a few dollars rather than go to the ex- 
pense of an actual trial. 

Mere setting down of facts does not consti- 
tute a story. Those facts must be set out for 
the reader in as attractive a way as possible, 
building up in him the desire and determination 
to stick with the story until everything is cleared 


SHORT SHORT 
STORY DEPT. 
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“It started out to be a book length novel but 
I got impatient!” 


The Author & Journalist 


up. You can help this along by inspiring doubts 
and questions in his mind as to whether the case 
is on its way to a solution or not, by never let- 
ting him know more than the detective did at 
that stage of the game, even by holding back 
some things the detective did know if that does 
not result in distorting the facts. 


By all means avoid inaccuracies, misstate- 
ments, and untruths. A single one of these 
about a living person, whether he has been con- 
victd of a crime or not, may lead to heavy dam- 
ages. 

In submitting photographs, be sure they are 
actually of the persons and places they purport 
to be. Particularly take no chance that the John 
Doe in your story and the John Doe in a photo- 
graph may be different persons. Such a mistake 
may prove costly and so may a statement, for 
example, that a pictured bungalow was the 
scene of a brutal crime when actually it was 
only the home of some innocent party which 
got among your pictures by accident. 

So far, these requirements are in effect in al- 
most all true-crime magazine offices. Perhaps 
no office has opened its doors wider to the Rollo 
boys thereafter, however, than the Macfadden 
publications, True Detective Mysteries and Mas- 
ter Detective, so long and ably edited by John 
Shuttleworth. Says he in his latest instructions 
to writers: 


Censorship of crime stories is becoming stricter 
all the time. In this connection, you can be of real 
help to us and at the same time increase the chances 
of acceptance of your story if you will closely ob- 
serve the following: 

1. Avoid descriptions of gruesome or bloody de- 
tails. 

2. Avoid “hell,” “damn,” and other swear words. 

3. Avoid use of words “pregnant,” “‘rape,’’ and 
any words or phrases that might be termed as aimed 
at picturing or arousing lust. 

4. Avoid italics, caps, exclamation points and all 
adjectives which tend to color or exaggerate. 

In my opinion, and apparently in that of 
rival editors, Mr. Shuttleworth goes a little too 
far in his taboos, for he alone is so strict in his 
instructions. I agree with him, however, that 
substitution, rather than deletion, will get you 
around many of the difficulties which his bans 
impose, that careful thought and planning will 
enable you to impart to the reader such disagree- 
able facts as are essential to the story without 
offending him by blunt statements. 

Mr. Shuttleworth and some other editors will 
not publish the story of a case until it is finally 
disposed of by trial and usually not unless a 
conviction has resulted. Try that on Harry 
Keller of Official Detective and you'll find you 
are out in the cold and the fair-haired boy is the 
one who has rushed in a brief synopsis of the 
case with a picture or two of the principals. 
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This serves a double purpose. Publication of this 
synopsis and the pictures serves as valuable ad- 
vance ballyhoo if the case proves a good one. If 
it does not, at least readers who have seen some- 
thing about it in the dailies know how it turned 
out, for Keller shrewdly gives at least a para- 
graph to it in a later issue. 

The advantage to the writer of being johnny- 
on-the-spot is that it virtually assures him first 
crack at the story when and if Keller decidess 
he wants it. He dare not loaf around with it, 
however, after the case is closed. Keller likes to 
be first in print with a case. If you are not 
prompt with your story, the other fellow may 
reap the benefit. 

If you read true-crime magazines, you may 
be puzzled at the sameness of the openings of 
stories, issue after issue. Always it seems to be 
the discovery of the crime which launches the 
story on its way. It’s a must with several pub- 
lications, including the two edited by Mr. Shut- 
tleworth, although I suspect that a good, short, 
snappy opening that will dovetail into discovery 
of the crime almost at once will meet his ap- 
proval. I still think that the old fiction formula 
of giving the reader a glimpse of a murder vic- 
tim as he goes about his business in life stimu- 
lates interest in his fate and the outcome. In- 
troducing you to the victim after he is a corpse 
isn’t calculated, in my opinion, to make the 
reader care very much if he is a murder victim 
or whether the slayer gets caught or not. As a 
matter of fact, you, the writer, aren’t as inter- 
ested in setting down the yarn as you would 
be if you were permitted to choose your own 
opening according to the type that best fits into 
what is to follow. 

I have a bit of a crow to pick, too, with 
those editors (again including Mr. Shuttleworth) 
who prefer that you stick to the actual chrono- 
logical order in which developments occurred 
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when you set about putting them down on pa- 
per. Between us, it makes for dullness quite ot- 
ten when a little judicious fudging on whether 
this happened ahead of that very well may give 
you the desired pattern of alternating high and 
low spots of a story that keeps the reader’s in- 
terest winging along. 

By all means, if you look kindly upon the 
true crime yarn as a source of revenue, do as 
I did and read and digest the magazines that 
use them. Some very very much alike and 
others just as unlike. Pick the ones whose pre- 
sentation of stories most appeals to you and 
try to make yourself their standby in your ter- 
ritory. If you fail to ring the bell with a story, 
try it on some other magazine even if it means 
revamping to fit its angle. 

Oh, yes, I’m going to have a go at the game 
again, taboos notwithstanding. I’m quite sure 
I won’t like the tamer sort of writing of today 
but perhaps that old ace in the hole is not al- 
together lost. However, I shall certainly not 
try to hog the market by writing as many ver- 
sions of the same case as I can hammer out in 
a hurry and submit them all around for use 
under noms de plume. We used to do that and 
nobody objected. Thumbs are down on the 
practice today. I shall not soon forget the red 
face of a friend who couldn’t get over the 
habit. He got a story back one day and the 
rejection said: “I think this probably is a bet- 
ter written story than the one you are trying 
to sell Blank Magazine, but is far inferior to the 
one now being considered by So- and- So Maga- 
zine.” 

Both Blank and So-and-So turned the story 
down, too, although all three later published 
the case as written by someone else. I have a 
suspicion those rival editors in New York work 
a little bit closer together to stop such bad 
habits than has been suspected. 


EDITORS DON’T CHANGE 


T least, editors haven't changed much in the 
last 4000 years. 

We may base this conclusion on a discovery 
of what is probably the oldest rejection slip in the 
world. It is as old as the pyramids, perhaps older, 
and indicates that scores of centuries have changed 
editorial lashings even less than the pyramids. An- 
cient writers received criticisms of their literary efforts 
which read word for word as if they might be directed 
at some of their modern brethern. 

The authority for the following quotation is page 
25 of “Barnes General History,” by Joel Dorman 
Steele and Esther Baker Steele, published by the 
American Book Company (New York, Cincinnati, 
Chicago) in 1899. Unfortunately, the book does not 
state what museum now possesses the ancient rejec- 
tion. It was found, so state the Steeles, with the 


mummified remains of the writer. (Why any writer 
would want to have his rejections pursue him across 
the Styx into eternity is beyond me.) 


By JAMES W. DORAY 


Addressed to the would-be writer by an Egyptian 
priest-editor, the caustic ancient rejection is translated 
as follows: 

“It is very unimportant what flows over thy 
tongue, for thy compositions are very confused. Thou 
tearest the words to tatters, just as it comes into 
thy mind. Thou dost not take pains to find out 
their force for thyself. If thou rushest wildly for- 
ward thou wilt not succeed. I have struck out for 
thee the end of thy composition, and I return to 
thee thy descriptions. It is a confused medley when 
one reads it; an uneducated person could not under- 
stand it. It is like a man from the lowlands speak- 
ing with a man from Elephantine.” 


Familiar? Well, I’m not surprised. Those old 
Egyptians believed in reincarnation and, in comparing 
that 4000-year-old rejection with a letter recently re- 
ceived from an editor of 1939, I'm inclined to think 
the Egyptians had something there! 


By FRANK CLAY CROSS 


on American magazine markets? Don’t 

be too quick to conclude that it will 
mean a stronger market for stories and articles 
pertaining to the conflict overseas. Don’t risk 
too big a bet that it will have any immediate 
effect, either good or bad, on the present demand 
for manuscripts. 

When hostilities broke out, THe AUTHOR & 

* JOURNALIST immediately appealed to a number 
of editors and literary agents for comments on 
the current situation, and your reporter has just 
returned from a trip East which gave him an 
opportunity to have personal discussions with a 
number of them. Almost without exception, 
they refused to commit themselves very defi- 
nitely, but the prevailing view is that we need 
not expect any sudden upswing of popularity 
for war stories. Indeed a good percentage of 
them anticipate that magazine readers will pre- 
fer to be given a diet of stories and articles 
dealing with other subjects—subjects that veer 
away from the flood of war news now surging 
upon us through our newspapers and our radios. 

This idea is very clearly set forth in a letter 
from Albert Benjamin, fiction editor of The 
American Magazine. “Due to the rapid progress 
of communications during the past ten years,” 
Mr. Benjamin says, “the war news over the 
radio, and in the newsreels and the newspapers 
will be much heavier than it was in 1914-1918. 
As a result, people will be bombarded daily with 
war material; and, more than ever before, they 
will seek escape from the immediate world 
through other media. We are therefore plan- 
ning to continue publishing the same sort of 
material that we have been furnishing our 
readers. We feel that by so doing we are giving 
the public its desired escape.” 

A similar opinion comes from Fulton Our- 
sler, editor of Liberty. What effect the war will 
have on American magazines, as the months 
go by, is “anybody’s guess,” Mr. Oursler says. 
“The last war produced much escape literature. 
Humor. A wide psychic revival. A great boost 
for detective stories. This time it may be quite 
different. No one can do more than guess.” 

Further confirmation of the view that the 
“safe bet” for the present lies in stories of en- 
tertainment value is contained in this expression 
from Arnold Gingrich, editor of Esquire: “It’s 
difficult to tell what changes the war will bring. 
We feel our cue for the present is to remain as 
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escapist as possible in view of the monotony of 
war news. However, if the war continues and 
the public mood changes, our contents will, of 
course, reflect the public mood.” 

As far as the slick-paper magazines are con- 
cerned, no editor is ready to announce any 
change of policy. The next few months will be 
spent in feeling out the market, through news- 
stand sales and other indicators of public in- 
terest. Until this exploration has been com- 
pleted, the editors will be as much up in the air 
as the writers themselves. At the present time, 
therefore, they are continuing to buy just as 
thy have been buying. 

After talking to many of them, however, 
your reporter is convinced that they are almost 
unanimously opposed to America having any 
part, either directly or indirectly, in the Euro- 
pean conflict. They feel the need to make Amer- 
icans more peace minded, and to divert them 
away from passion-stirring thoughts and dis- 
cussions. Therefore any good story or article 
that wholesomely interprets the spirit and ideal 
of peace is likely to receive at least a friendly 
reading. Typical war stories, glorifying aggres- 
sive patriotism and valor on the battlefield, will 
have to be whizzers to get across in the slicks. 

In the confession market, much the same con- 
dition holds true. For example, Ralph Daigh, 
managing editor of Fawcett Publications, de- 
clares that the war will have no effect, either on 
the type or quantity of material demanded, or 
on the prices paid for it, by True Confessions, 
Romantic Story and Real Life Story. A sugges- 
tion comes from Ed Bodin, literary agent, how- 
ever, that we believe worthy of repeating. “I 
expect to see a True War Story Magazine,” he 
declares. ‘““A magazine of war stories based on 
actual facts. The war is bound to whet the 
appetite of sadists and create more of them.” 
Bodin also declares pertinently: ‘Now, more 
than ever, pulp publishers should get together 
and stop cutting each other’s throats. They are 
all in the same boat, and while the boat is sink- 
ing cooperation is needed. It may mean the 
great reformation that has been due for a long 
time in the pulp field.” 

Whatever effects the war may eventually 
have on the magazines will probably be noticed 
first in the pulps, which, owing to their news- 
stand circulation, are more sensitive to shifts of 
public sentiment than the periodicals with big 
subscription lists. First to respond should be the 
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magazines in the action-story field. There is a 
likelihood that more war stories will appear in 
the adventure books; more spy stories in the de- 
tective magazines. Standard’s new Thrilling 
Spy Stories is a case in point. Aviation-story 
pulps will undoubtedly be brought up to date 
to deal with the present conflict. Jerry K. 
Westerfeld, assistant editor of Ziff-Davis pub- 
lications, states that his office, for its forthcom- 
ing new magazine of air fiction, would like to 
have writers submit stories “dealing with Nazis 
instead of Huns, and Britishers instead of Yanks. 
Of course if a Yank adventurer goes to France 
to fight, that’s O.K. However, we still do not 
want war stories only, and in each issue we will 
use a few stories dealing with commercial avia- 
tion and adventures in foreign lands.” 

August Lenniger, literary agent, also empha- 
sizes this point, observing: “I have been given 
to understand pretty definitely by a number of 
important publications that stories of the first 
World War are now deader than the dodo bird.” 
He adds: “I would venture to say that the 
American magazine field will experience a mild 
boom, or at the very least, ‘business as usual’ 
for the time being. General sentiment seems to 
be optimistic. As to English and Foreign fic- 
tion markets—it doesn’t look too promising to- 
ward getting paid for your material.” 

John L. Nanovic, editor of some of the 
Street & Smith action magazines, sums up what 
appears to be a fairly general opinion: “It 
seems to me that there will be so much factual 
material printed about the war, and that the 
radio will pour out so much wordage on the 
subject, that the field for war fiction will be 
pretty small. As a matter of fact, the more in- 
tense war feeling becomes, the more eager will 
the public be for facts, not fiction, about the 
fight. Records of the past point out that war 
fiction has its greatest appeal several years after 
the war is over. The sort of fictional ‘Now it 
can be told’ stories that can be written on war 
facts should prove popular at such time . 
As far as we are concerned, any especially good 
war story offered us will undoubtedly bring 
back a check, but it will do so not merely be- 
cause it is a war story, but because it is, first, 
an exceptionally good story.” 

On the other hand, Robert O. Erisman, of 
the Newsstand Publications, declares that he 
“can’t see war stories yet. Principally because 
this country isn’t in the war. Having Ameri- 
can heroes in war stories would practically be 
out of the question, and any other kind of 
heroes are no good. I doubt if there'll even be 
much of a wave of war stories and magazines 
after this war ends; it’s too grim a war, all 
sorrow and no flag-waving. And you need flag- 
waving for war stories, particularly for action 
pulp stories.” 


le 
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“Do you mean to say that’s Cyril Lovejoy that 
writes them snappy love stories!” 


“We are not changing our policy any because 
of the war,” writes Fanny Ellsworth, editor for 
Warner Publications, Inc. “Both Ranch Ro- 
mances and Black Mask will continue to buy 
regularly as before. In Black Mask, we shall use 
an occasional story that ties in with the present 
war situation. We are not, by any means, plan- 
ning to make it into a magazine of war stories, 
however.” 


So, even the action pulp editors are still pretty 
much in a quandary about what effect the war 
will have. It seems fairly certain, however, that 
it will mean an upswing of interest in romance 
and fantastic yarns, which provide the best es- 
cape literature. In the love-story field, the best 
bet seems to be for straight romance in a back- 
ground of peace, staying entirely away from 
any recognition of the war. 

For at least a few months, syndicate writers 
will probably find pretty tough going. The 
newspapers will continue to be packed with war 
material, and other features will have to give 
way. Your reporter got a rather reassuring 
comment, however, from Charles Lounsbury, of 
the Register and Tribune Syndicate, Des Moines, 
Ia. Unless something happens to stir up a war 
fervor in America, he believes that, after a 
few months, our ardor for war news will begin 
to cool, and that the newspapers, as well as the 
magazines, will be in the market for more es- 
cape features. 

It seems rather clear, therefore, that the wise 
writer should continue, for the time being, to 
concentrate on pretty much the same type of 
material that he has been producing for the past 
two years. The most reliable indications are 
that the best markets will be for more humor 
and more romance, emphasizing character and 
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human emotions; and for highly imaginative 
yarns. He’ll stay away from topical subjects, 
leaving them for the newspapers and the radio. 

This idea appears to be shared by most of 
the literary critics and agents whose opinions 
were sought by THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST. 
Thomas Uzzell assures us that there will be no 
long-range buying on any subject pertaining to 
the conflict abroad, until our own national 
policy is more clearly defined. ‘Because of the 
uncertainty,” he states, “the staple for fiction 
is romance and romantic adventure handled, 
right now, without any topical references.” 

Jane Hardy, president of Robert Thomas 
Hardy, Inc., offers her opinion that “the sooner 
writers and editors forget that there is a war, 
the better off we'll all be. I have been told, by 
a number of editors, that the reading public 
remains pretty much the same—war or no war. 
It likes a good dramatic love story, or a good 
adventure story, perhaps of the spy variety.” 

Richard Tooker, literary coach, however, 
takes a slightly different angle. ‘I may be wrong,” 
he says, “but my market instinct drives me to 
war—and peace—slants in both fiction and ar- 
ticles . . . An editor would have to be fright- 
fully eccentric not to feature something about 
war and peace. This lively interest in peace at 
all costs will endure for perhaps three months. 
If the war still continues at the end of that 
time, readers are going to get sick and tired of 
it, and then they will seek pure escape literature 
—something far removed from either war or 
peace, so they can forget.” 

Crossing the Canadian border, we obtain this 
expression from an editor whose country is al- 
ready involved in the war, A. H. Newman, 
fiction editor of the Toronto Star Weekly: “The 
immediate effect has been a reduction in the fic- 
tion content, but I believe this is to be only 
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“Where do I apply for the Pulitzer prize?” 
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temporary. As yet, our ideas have not crystal- 
lized. We are still in a state of suspense, not 
knowing the answers to a number of questions, 
the most important of which will be the avail- 
ability and future cost of newsprint. Meanwhile, 
in the British tradition, we have a sign out, 
“Business as Usual.” Our circulation is increas- 
ing, and there is every likelihood that we will 
continue using all the outstanding fiction we 
can lay our hands on. Optimism and timeliness, 
but not grimness, would seem to be the keynotes 
of our present fiction requirements.” 

There can be no disagreement, apparently, on 
one effect that the war will have on the pub- 
lishing business. Since Canada is involved in the 
conflict, we can certainly anticipate a scarcity 
of newsprint. The price of paper is bound to 
soar, and the pulp books, especially, are due to 
feel the pinch. Some of them will probably use 
fewer pages, and print orders will be cut, al- 
though the best bet probably will be to advance 
prices. The appearance of new magazines will 
be somewhat curtailed but certainly not alto- 
gether stopped. Furthermore the pulps will lose 
their overseas market. 

This condition does not necessarily mean that 
authors’ rates will suffer. The general advance 
in commodity costs will be a moral factor tend- 
ing to hold up wages and word rates. It prob- 
ably means that shorter stories will be more 
salable than longer yarns and novelettes. 

There is definite likelihood, moreover, that 
American business will be considerably improved, 
at least temporarily, by a stronger foreign de- 
mand for our goods. That will mean more ad- 
vertising copy, and hence the slick-paper mar- 
kets may get better. 

It should not be overlooked that any business 
revival which takes people off of unemployment 
roles and gives a larger working population 
money to spend is a boon to the magazine busi- 
ness. This may—and, judging by the last war, 
probably will—more than offset the loss of the 
overseas markets to the pulps. And not only 
will there be more buyers to plunk down their 
dimes and quarters for magazines, but many 
struggling and even successful writers will find 
employment in other lines, thus tending to re- 
duce competition. 

e 

Only one thing is very obvious: that’s simply 
the fact that nobody knows what will happen. 
Under such circumstances, the only wise pro- 
cedure for both writers and editors is to keep 
an even keel until the future resolves ‘itself. 
In another three or four months, probably the 
picture will become much clearer. Until then 
our most sensible course would seem to be to 
do our part in turning America’s thoughts away 
from the war, and cultivating the will for peace 
among our people. 
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ESSENTIALS OF RADIO PLAYWRITING 


. . . By WILLIAM L. KING 


V: THE STRUGGLE 


THE construction 
of a radio play, 
like that of a 
theatrical play, a 
short-story, or a 
novel, centers 
around a plot. 


An understand- 
ing of that state- 
ment is very im- 
portant. Radio 
playwrights do 
not just write 
without any spe- 
cial procedure, for 
although they may 
never have gotten around to phrasing their 
structural methods in so many words, they all 
follow some framework subconsciously. Nei- 
ther are plays the result of inspiration. They 
do not flash into a dramatist’s mental vision, 
complete in every detail, requiring only to be 
written out and sent to the various markets. 
The truth, when it is told by even the most 
successful and prolific radio writers, is far 
from this. Many a successful play had a very 
humble beginning, less marked even than many 
of the events that transpire every day in the 
lay person’s life. The only difference between 
these incidents in the lay person’s life and the 
dramatist’s is that the dramatist has trained 
himself to recognize the dramatic values of 
such incidents. 

One of the clearest directions for recogni- 
tion of the plot and of the dramatic phase of 
writing is to be found in Henry Van Dyke’s 
statement contained in his preface to “The Rul- 


ing Passion.” :* 
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“In every life worth writing about there is a rul- 
ing passion—'the very pulse of the machine.’ Un- 
less you touch that, you are groping around outside 
reality . .. When circumstances cross the ruling pas- 
sion, when rocks lie in the way and winds are con- 
trary, mere adventures are transformed into a real 
plot.” 

This statement presents two requirements: 
first, a ruling passion; second, a menace to that 
passion. It may seem that the words passion and 
menace are somewhat overly strong, and for the 
purpose of finding parallels in real life, they 
are. For instance, in real life, honesty very sel- 
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dom mounts to the level connoted by passion, 
yet when the honesty of an honorable person 
is crossed, dramas often are written. 


Further, the use of those two words is likely 
to leave the impression that a radio writer’s 
subject-matter and his treatment thereof in a 
script must be very intense, or that life and 
death must depend on the outcome of the strug- 
gle. On the contrary, radio can utilize passions, 
menaces, and struggles that are far too delicate 
in nature for the stage, and use them very ef- 
fectively. As an example of this, a struggle is 
set up by mentioning two words in direct op- 
position, such as fire and water. It is the same 
with characterizations that contrast in a radio 
play; this contrast in itself may set up a minor 
struggle, in the minds of the listeners, the de- 
gree of struggle being proportionate to the 
sharpness of the contrast. 


This struggle of contrasts would largely be 
lost on an audience in a theatre (in print, too), 
but radio, appealing as it does to individuals 
rather than to a crowd, and appealing to them 
in the seclusion of their own homes, surrounded 
by the aura of their own individualities, finds 
its audience less influenced by the two or three 
degree drop in intelligence which affects an in- 
dividual whenever he becomes part of a crowd. 

So, it would be more fitting to change the 
words passion and menace to terms more appro- 
priate to radio. Instead of passion, condition 
could well be substituted, for its existence 
amounts to that, until the factor in opposition 
to it limns it clearly for purposes of the drama. 
And instead of menace, the word just used, op- 
position, will serve admirably. 


These two factors exist in practically every 
play, every story, and every motion picture that 
has sought to beguile an audience. To examine 
them at work in a radio play, the following 
excerpt from a script concerning an incident in 
the youth of the artist Anthony Van Dyck may 
be analyzed. Rubens, the teacher of Van Dyck, 
has advanced him money to go to Italy and 
continue his studies; Anthony, however, has 
spent the money at a celebration of St. Martin’s 
day in Aershot and feels the need of replacing 
it lest he fall into disgrace with Rubens. He 
approaches a padre for help, 


PADRE: If you don’t want me to help you re- 
turn to Antwerp, what is it you want 
from me? 

VAN DYCK: (STRONG) I want you to let me 


paint an altar-piece for your church. 
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PADRE: An altar-piece for my church!—That’s 
a large order for a mere boy. 

VAN-DYCK: (PROUDLY) I'm seventeen, Father! 

PADRE: Seventeen and already a pupil of Ru- 
bens ? 

VAN DYCK: (PROUDLY) I started when I was 
fifteen. 

PADRE: Remarkable. But I’m still afraid I’m 
going to have to disappoint you. 

VAN DYCK: But please! I need the money so 
badly! 

PADRE: Yes, your youthful folly’s served you 
badly. It isn't a question of my not 
wanting to help you. It’s just that I 
can't. 

VAN DYCK: But yours is the most beautiful and 
prosperous church I've seen since Ant- 
werp! 

PADRE: Yes, but we priests are accountable for 


every penny we spend and it so hap- 
pens that our finances at this time 
won't permit us to buy a picture by 
a student of the great Rubens. 


Narrowing the analysis down to just the lines 
given, the statement of the condition is given 
first, in Anthony’s line, “I want you to let me 
paint an altar-piece for your church.” The op- 
position is the padre’s reluctance to hire the 
young artist. Given such a condition and oppo- 
sition, a struggle is bound to result. The for- 
mula then becomes, 

The condition: Van Dyck wants to paint an 
altar-piece. 

The opposition: The priest is reluctant. 

The struggle: Between Van Dyck’s will and the 
priest's. 

It is this struggle that contains the dramatic 
action and which holds the interest of a listener. 
The audience is interested in seeing who will 
win, how, and when. If the other factors of the 
play are well written and played, the audience 
is likely to linger on, its interest held until it 
finds out the answer to the questions to which 
the struggle has given rise. In this case, they are 


answered in the lines immediately following: 
VAN DYCK: (DECISIVE) I'll make a bargain with 
you, Father. 

Bargain? But I don’t barg—what 
is it? 

If you furnish the canvas, I'll paint 
the picture. After I’ve finished, I'll 
leave it to your judgment—and fi- 
nances—to settle the price. 


PADRE: 
VAN DYCK: 


PADRE: But even the bare canvas’d cost a 
lot of money! 

VAN DYCK: Very well—! I'll furnish the canvas 
myself. 

PADRE: But I thought you were penniless ? 

VAN DYCK: I made the acquaintance of an art 


dealer here in the village. I’m sure 
he’d let me have the canvas on credit. 
SOUND EFFECT: ANGELUS BEGINS RINGING 


(DISTANT ) 
PADRE: The angelus! I can’t argue longer, my 
boy— 
VAN DYCK: (INTERRUPTS — NEAR TEARS) 
But Father— 
PADRE: (INTERRUPTS) Let me finish—-Get 


your canvas and get to work. 
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VAN DYCK: (RADIANT) Honest? Gee—Thanks 
Father. 
PADRE: Mind though! It’s only on approval 


The complete formula is then seen to com- 
prise four divisions, as follows: 

The condition: Nan Dyck wants to paint an 
altar-piece. 

The opposition: The priest is reluctant. 

The struggle: Between Van Dyck’s will and the 
priest's. 

The dissolution: Van Dyck prevails. 

Of course, these excerpts are but a small part 
of the entire drama and do not provide an open- 
ing and closing of their own, but they serve 
admirably to point out the essence of plot, com- 
plete with all four essentials. They likewise dis- 
close that an entire drama is but a series of 
small struggles, centered around a major strug- 


gle. 
Vi: THE SYMPATHETIC SIDE 


The sympathetic side in a radio play signifies 
the side to which the playwright wishes au- 
dience sympathy to flow—either the condition, 
as named in the formula, or the opposition. For, 
although the “opposition” generally means an 
opponent to whatever side an individual is di- 
rectly or indirectly interested in, that word in 
the present case is used to indicate opposition to 
the condition and not opposition to the center 
of interest. 

In stating the two components of a strug- 
gle, audience partisanship may sometimes be 
counted upon to be enlisted undirected upon 
behalf of one of the two components as soon 
as they are named. An example of this would be 
a plot in which a United States counter-spy 
was trying to out-maneuver a spy from a for- 
eign power. Patrotism would be the factor de- 
ciding audience sympathy in this case, even be- 
fore the author had made any effort to direct 
it one way or another. The audience can also 
be counted upon to sympathize naturally with 
mankind when pitted against the occult, fate, 
or unseen forces. 

There are other times, however, when a plot 
places two sides in combat and the audience has 
no definite peg upon which to hang its like or 
dislike. Such a plot might be expressed as fol- 
lows: 

Condition: Sidney wants to find a hidden mine. 

Opposition: Ralph wants to stop him from find- 

ing it. 

From just those bare statements, it is impossible 
to tell with whom we should side and cheer on 
to success. The dramatist must then set out de- 
liberately to influence his audience toward one 
side or the other. Deliberately, that is, from the 
writer’s viewpoint, but with subtlety so far as 
the audience is concerned; for once let the writ- 
er’s manipulations become too apparent and the 
plot will lose its flavor of sincerity and credibil- 
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ity. Assuming that Sidney is the man for the 
audience, the plot could be given the necessary 
twist by the following: 

Condition: Sidney wants to find a hidden mine 
so as to be able to send his ailing mother to com- 
petent specialists and perhaps win Astrid’s hand. 

Opposition: Ralph wants to prevent him. 

It might help additionally if Ralph is shown 
to be an undesirable character, but even with 
such a slender thread as the above, the correct 
effect may be had. . 

The mainspring of all audience sympathy is 
ethics. Unless he is abnormal, every listener is 
interested in seeing the good and the right win 
out. This ethicality cannot be a bare display of 
virtue. It should be well concealed and may be 
apparent in nothing more than common sports- 
manship, decency, kindness, or anything that 
is an extension or personification of ethical be- 
havior. 

In cases where ethics cannot be depended to 
make a strong and distinct appeal for sympa- 
thy, there are many other ways of doing so, 
perhaps by even a combination of appeals. The 
mere fact of exhibiting a man surrounded by 
his family life and loved ones can be counted 
upon to go a long way toward influencing the 
audience in his favor. If this is reinforced by 
a kindly act on his part, a patient mien, or dis- 
tressing circumstances, the appeal might well 
be strong enough. Or to show a woman’s love 
for some man unconsciously weans the audience 
from siding with the forces that may oppose 
that man. There are many other fetishes of 
sympathy which a dramatist can discover for 
himself, developing them so that they are a 


| THERES NO MARKET FOR SONGS 


. . . By HARRY MacPHERSON 


HEN a professional song writer tries 
W to explain to some talented and ambi- 

tious amateur that he hasn’t the pro- 
verbial ghost of a chance to get his numbers 
published, the almost invariable and disbeliev- 
ing retort goes something like this: 

“There must be a chance for newcomers. 
New composers and authors appear every year 
and succeed with their songs. They have ob- 
viously been unknowns. Can’t I get a start the 
way they did?” 

These are natural and logical questions and 
conclusions. There’s a very simpie explanation 
of how professional newcomers get started. 
There’s also an elementary explanation of why 
—as before stated—the average amateur, re- 
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natural outcome of the plot or characterization. 

This seeking after sympathy must be defi- 
nite. The audience must be able definitely to side 
with one or another of the contenders, other- 
wise it will still be wondering at the end of the 
play—if it is still tuned in—if that side won 
which it wanted to win. 

Care must be taken, however, that the un- 
sympathetic side deserves the antipathy of the 
audience—this in cases where the script writer 
finds it necessary to enlist sympathy for one side 
by making the other side unpopular. The writer 
must not only state the reasons for the required 
unpopularity: he must exhibit them. It would 
not suffice, for instance, merely to state that 
so-and-so is unpopular, in order to win the au- 
dience over to the hero’s side. So-and-so must 
actually be brought on to the scene and be made 
to earn his unpopularity and the hisses of the 
audience by exhibiting himself in actual display 
of his meanness, detestability, and unethical 
practices. Again, in so doing, it is inadvisable 
to picture this character in such a way as to 
show that his nature is the outcome of an un- 
charitable fate. If so-and-so has been treated 
harshly by Lady Luck and her more corporeal 
associates, his nature is bound to be warped and, 
instead of enlisting audience dislike, it may be 
to him that sympathy will turn. 

From a purely mechanical angle, the sympa- 
thetic side should always have the opening lines. 
Somehow or other, the audience has come to ex- 
pect this, but it need not be an inflexible rule, 
just as it is not an inflexible rule that the oppo- 
sition has to be the unsympathetic side. 


Mr. MacPherson is a_ professional lyric 
writer and a member of the ASCAP—the 
American Society of Composers, Authors & 


Publishers. In collaboration with well- 


known composers he has had a number oi 
songs issued by leading publishers and 
writes regularly for musical pictures in 
Hollywood. His biggest hit was ‘Roll 
Along Prairie Moon’’ which to date nears 
the half million copy mark. 


gardless of the merit of his songs, hasn’t a 
chance. 

The business, or racket, of marketing popu- 
lar songs bears scarcely any relationship to the 
problem of marketing articles, fiction or poetry. 
Editors buy these latter writing productions, in 
the main, on sheer merit of the works. Known 
authors, of course, have a better chance than 
unknowns if their product is anywhere near up 
to standard. But I believe it true that an un- 
known author of a first-class short-story will 
find readier acceptances than will a famous au- 
thor who has started slipping backward. 

In the “song game,” however, this is not true. 
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The quality of any untried song is always high- 
ly debatable among experts. Your most astute 
and veteran publishers will confess that picking 
a song for potential popularity is mostly a 
gamble. 

Hence they have adopted what may seem to 
amateurs as an unfair system of deciding upon 
songs for publication. They refuse to read, lis- 
ten to or consider in any way numbers written 
by unknowns. And, in general, they even re- 
fuse to consider songs written by well-known 
authors and composers unless these compositions 
are personally presented. Since most publishers 
or representatives authorized to pass on num- 
bers are either in New York or Hollywood, it 
is easy to see why probably 99 per cent of pro- 
fessional songwriters make their headquarters 
in one of these two far-flung places. 


All right—now to the question as to how 
in the world an unknown can ever become a 
known songwriter under such conditions. 

Here’s practically the only way: 

Young lyric authors with striking talent for 
the peculiarities of song-word construction can 
become personally acquainted with accepted 
veteran composers. Having teamed up with the 
old-timers, and having turned out acceptable 
songs, they have their only chance. For the vet- 
eran composers will be able to sell such songs 
upon their own reputations. The newcomer thus 
rides into the professional ranks upon the back 
of the composer. After a series of hits—of songs 
that make money for the publisher—the lyric 
writer, himself, becomes known as one who can 
be trusted to produce commercial songs. 


Following this hypothesis through, the newly- 
known lyricist could split away from his older 
partner, go “on his own” and, sponsoring some 
unknown friend who composes genuine melo- 
dies, could give the latter his chance. Worked 
that way—and it often is—the system is an 
endless chain which supplies New York and 
Hollywood with the sort of songs that publish- 
ers are willing to publish and force into popu- 
larity. 

As to that word ‘force,’ it means financial 
backing, without which scarcely any song has 
a chance of becoming even a mild hit. Once 
convinced that they have a potential hit on 
their hands, smart publishers advertise it strong- 
ly, not to the general public, but to people in 
the “trade.” 

Publishers have long since discovered that no 
advertising campaign will cause the song-buy- 
ing public to ask for that number at the music 
counters. So their advertising, in trade papers, is 
directed at the business of selling the song to 
orchestra leaders, singers, radio program direc- 
tors, picture producers, etc. In former days, 


song “pluggers” used to be singers who sang 


The Author & Journals: 


new songs in vaudeville and elsewhere to create 
a public demand. Pluggers today are publishers’ 
representatives who personally call on band lead- 
ers and well-known singers to convince them 
they should use new songs, particularly on radio 
broadcasts. 

One other way in which an amateur song 
writer, whether author or composer, might get 
a start, is through personal contact with some 
first-class orchestra leader. Here again the per- 
sonal contact—the matter of friendship—is 
more vital than the song merit. Collaboration 
with a band leader will insure that his organ- 
ization will sing and play it and pull strings to 
get it published. By the same token, other band 
leaders will program the song because they, too, 
have songs which they expect to ask your nov- 
ice’s collaborator to plug. 

Unknown orchestra leaders and bands whose 
music is not heard on national radio chains are, 
however, practically worthless along this line. 
The newcomer who aspires to become known 
needs the best-known collaborator and the wid- 
est-heard programs. 

As to how a professional song is correctly 
written and why there’s really no such thing 
as the much-advertised-for ‘“‘song poem” these 
things have been explained in print countless 
times. Just a paragraph here, however, may not 
be amiss as to the normal technique of song 
construction. 

The title comes first. It’s most important. 
Then the composer, with the rhythm of the title 
in mind and with the idea of having that title 
appear at least twice in the chorus, composes 
the melody of the chorus. The lyric writer then 
writes words which fit the notes. It can be done 
vice versa, but in general it is better to hamper 
the words than to limit the melody. The verse 
comes last in modern song writing. It is a short 
prelude of 8 or 16 bars which introduces the 
chorus. Nine singers out of ten will never sing 
it anyway; but good song writers try to create 
the best possible verses. In the course of this 
writing, naturally, both notes and words are 
juggled. It is a matter of give-and-take between 
melodist and lyricist. They must work hand-in- 
glove so that the words and tune are wedded as 
one. 

Collaboration must be intimate and personal. 
Even veteran song-writing teams cannot pro- 
duce when the author and the composer are 
separated. How little chance, then, has the 
writer of a tuneless lyric to have it made into 
an acceptable song by some distant “composer.” 

So, in conclusion, I would say that the song- 
ambitious amateur has no chance unless he goes 
personally to one of the song-writing capitals, 
preferably New York City. There he must sell 
himself first and his songs afterward. 
For, literally, there is no market for songs. 
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Crack Shot Western, 280 Broadway, New York, is 
a mew magazine launched by the Frank A. Munsey 
Company, New York. The first issue is devoted to 
reprint fiction, but it will offer a market for original 
manuscripts if the trial issues ‘go over.’ We are 
indebted to August Lenniger, literary agent, for a 
summary of a conversation with A. J. Gibney, asso- 
ciate publisher of the Munsey group, in which he ex- 
plained that the present policy of the company is to 
test out the market with new magazines using reprint 
stories. By doing this at low cost, the company feels 
that it will be able to make more tests than it could 
if original material were used for the first issues. As 
soon as it is evident that one of the new titles has a 
chance, it will begin to purchase original manuscripts. 
“We hope within the next year to have at least a 
dozen, perhaps more, titles under the Munsey ban- 
ner,” was the substance of his statement. This policy 
was followed in case of Famous Fantastic Mysteries, 
the first issue of which was made up of reprints from 
old issues of Argosy, but which now seeks original 
short-stories and novelettes from writers of weird and 
science fiction. 


Fantastic Adventures, 608 S. Dearborn St., Chi- 
cago, which has been issued on a bi-monthly basis, 
will become a monthly starting with the January, 
1940, issue. Raymond F. Palmer, editor, states, “We 
are therefore in urgent need of more stories. We will 
be willing to pay as high as 2 cents per word for ex- 
ceptional material, but these stories indeed have to 
he exceptional.” This magazine stresses fantasy in 
preference to science-fiction, as desired by its sister 
magazine, Amazing Stories. Its stories are imaginative 
in a bizarre and strange way—dealing with strange 
people, strange civilizations, lost races, fantastic crea- 
tures, and pseudo-scientific fantasy. Short-stories of 
2500 to 3500 words and 4500 to 6000 words, and 
novelettes 10,000 to 12,000 or 15,000 to 20,000, are 
used. The regular rate of payment is 1 cent a word, 
on acceptance. 


Too late for inclusion in our September issue was 
received an announcement from Moore and Landon, 
Inc., 19 N. W. 22nd Ave., Portland, Ore., to the 
effect that the company contemplated publishing a 
series of magazines to appear January 1, 1940. Short- 
stories of 2000 to 5000 words and novelettes up to 
30,000 words were invited by E. Barkley Moore, 
managing editor, in the fields of sophisticated romance, 
scientific mystery, Western love, romantic mystery, 
and Western with strong girl and sex interest. It was 
stated that the magazines would be published bi- 
weekly and monthly and that word rates would be 
from 1/4, to 2 cents a word, payable on acceptance. 
Efforts to obtain further information from the com- 
pany during this current month have been unsuccess- 
ful up to the time of going to press. It is suggested, 


therefore, that intending contributors do not submit 
manuscripts without first querying and receiving defi- 
nite assurance that the company still plans to issue 
the magazines. 


Castleton House, New York, announced as a book 
publishing firm, has gone out of business. 


Complete Detective Cases, 330 W. 42nd St., New 
York, is announced as a new bi-monthly magazine 
handling fact-crime stories. It is issued by Postal 
Publications and edited by Gene Fornshell, who 
writes: “This book uses only cases in which con- 
victions have been secured. We want plenty of sex, 
horror, and gore. Stories should range from 4000 to 
6000 words, and official by-lines are preferred, but 
not essential. Old cases, going back forty or fifty 
years, can be used, and I suggest that art for these 
older yarns be copied by camera from newspaper files 
which are available at most public libraries. We must 
have plenty of art for all stories. Rates are from 1 
cent a word up, photos from $2 to $3 each. We pay 
on acceptance and report within two weeks.” 

South Sea Stories will be the title of the new maga- 
zine of south-sea stories announced by the Ziff Davis 
Publishing Co., 608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. The 
new air book of the same company will be known as 
Air Adventures. Both will be on the newsstands by 
October 20. Jerry K. Westerfeld, assistant editor, 
writes: “At present we do not intend taking stories 
running in excess of 20,000 words, or serials. How- 
ever, it is possible that after several issues are on the 
stands we will change our policy. We suggest that 
authors study the magazines in order to learn just 
what we want. Our rates for South Sea Stories are 
from 1 to 2 cents per word; for Air Adventures, 1 
cent per word and up.” The Ziff-Davis company pays 
on acceptance. 

Scribner's, which was suspended last May, will be 
combined with The Commentator, 101 Park Ave., 
New York, and will reappear on October 20, it has 
been announced by the new owners, the Payson Pub- 
lishing Co. 

The Rio Kid Western, 22 W. 48th St.. New York, 
is a new bi-monthly of the Thrilling group. While 
the lead novel is written on assignment, it offers a 
market for a few Western short-stories. Thrilling 
magazines pay 1 cent a word on acceptance for some 
of their magazines, 14, cent a word for a few others. 

The Montrealer, 1111 Beaver Hall Hill, Montreal, 
Canada, is a fortnightly magazine of local circulation. 
C. W. Cook, editor, writes: “We are interested in 
short short-stories approximately 1400 words long. 
The material we are seeking should preferably be of 
a light or humorous quality, or satiric, written in a 
smart, rather than a prosaic style. Characters, diction, 
and setting of a low social level are not acceptable. 
Our payment is at 1 cent a word on publication. 
Second-run material of good literary standard also is 
acceptable at these rates.’ 

Street & Smith's Mystery Magazine is the new title 
adopted for Crime Busters, of the Street & Smith 
group, 79 7th Ave., New York. 

Professional Art Magazine, 320 W. Doty St., Madi- 
son, Wis., a bi-monthly edited by Ben Dugger, uses 
how-to-do-it articles on art techniques, 500 to 1500 
words in length, sometimes in series. Art news from 
local papers and museums is not wanted. Payment is 
offered at 1/4 cent a word or in exchange for advertis- 
ing, on publication. 
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TALENT SCOUT 
Seeks New Writers 


Short stories, articles, books, plays wanted 
for leading U. S. and European markets. Small 
reading fee covers thorough study of your mate- 
rial by author and editor of twenty years’ expe- 
rience. If it is salable, it is sold, my ten per 
cent commission deducted, and the reading fee 
returned with the check. If it falls short of 
marketable quality, the reading fee covers a 
complete criticism, pointing out where the mate- 
rial is at fault and showing you clearly just 
what you must do to put it in acceptable shape. 

This is a practical service for practical writers. 
I will go to any length to aid and encourage 
ambitious workers, even if they are rank be- 
ginners, but I don’t want “wishers.’”” If you 
feel you can write—if you have written some- 
thing you believe should sell—send it along at 
once. I'll sell it, or show you to your own 
satisfaction what is wrong and how to make it 
right. 

Reading fee and return postage must accom- 
pany all manuscripts: Short stories, fifty cents 
per thousand words to 6000; three dollars to 
15,000; five dollars to 30,000; ten dollars for 
book lengths. Ask for folder, ‘Money For 
Your Manuscripts.” It’s free. And send that 
story in today! Address it to 


CHRISTOPHER CARR 


Literary Talent Scout 
3636 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Book Manuscripts Typed 
(With carbon copy and minor corrections) 
40 cents per thousand words 


EDNA HERRON 


Grant Hotel, 6 No. Dearborn Street 
Chicago, Ill. 


THE DANFORD LITERARY AGENCY 


has excellent radio and motion picture con- 

tacts. It seeks established writers as com- 

mission clients. 

Promising beginners assisted with collabora- 

tion and criticism for moderate fee. 
DANFORD LITERARY AGENCY 

149 East 37 Street New York City 


WIN $$$ in CONTESTS! 


HEALY’S CONTEST BULLETIN lists the 
“cream” of contests monthly, offering thou- 
sands of cash prizes for Photos, Bright Sayings, 
Jokes, Essays, Poems, Letters, Recipes, Stories, 
Slogans, Household Hints, Limericks, ete.. and 
YOU can win your share by keeping posted and 
entering the contests promptly. 


_ Also has winning entries and helpful articles on HOW 
TO WIN by leading contestants. 


|| Rates, $2 per year, but to get 1000 new readers 
|} quickly, the rate is mow just one-hali—only $1 per 
year. Latest copy, 20 cents—none free. Keep posted——- 
WIN YOUR SHARE! 


WILLIAM Q. HEALY 
20 W. Washington Oklahoma City, Okla. 


The Author & Journalis: 


The Living Church, 744 N. Fourth St., Milwaukee, 
Wis., is now in the market for short fiction of 1000 
to 2000 words, writes Leon McCauley, business man- 
ager. “We prefer stories with a reasonable amount 
of plot and plenty of genuine emotion. Rank senti- 
mentality and entire lack of intellectual significance 
are, of course, ruled out, as are stories showing the 
evils of drinking, smoking. dancing, and card playing. 
We also consider serials of 12,000 words, in divi- 
sions of 1500 words, each division a dramatic whole. 
The Living Church represents Anglo-Catholic thought 
in the Episcopal church, and the writer who does 
not know what is meant by Anglo-Catholic thought 
would be wasting postage in sending us manu- 
scripts. Stories need not be wishy-washy attempts to 
point a moral. They need not even be strongly re- 
ligious in theme. If the chief character is an Episco- 
palian, acting in an Episcopal setting and dealing with 
a problem common to a number of Episcopalians, that 
is certainly enough. The villain should not, of course, 
be pictured as the representative of any Christian 
faith. We want stories at once. We pay a flat sum of 
$10 a story and report within two weeks.” 

Literary Florida, P. O. Box 3012, Tampa, Fla., is 
announced as a magazine which will use a_ large 
amount of fiction each month, as well as unusual 
travel articles, particularly those which will tell Flori- 
dans where to spend the summers. C. S$. Johnson, 
editor, states that manuscripts will be paid for at 3 
cents per word. (As this is a higher rate than most 
new magazines of local interest can afford to offer, 
THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST suggests caution in sub- 
mitting material until further details as to the finan- 
cial standing of the periodical are obtained.) 

Private Detective, 125 E. 46th St., New York, of 
the Trojan Publishing Corp., is no longer interested 
in short short-stories. “This magazine will also be 
out of the market for material of any length for sev- 
eral months, writes Wilton Matthews. 


IF YOU REALLY 
WANT TO SELL 


send for “T. 44 page FREE booklet, ‘THE TRUTH 
ABOUT LI *ERARY. 


ASSISTANCE.’”’ My clients are 
represented in virtually all the magazines, ‘‘smooth- 
paper,”” “‘quality,”” and “‘pulp.”” Established some 17 
years, I have developed perhaps more writers than any- 
one in my field—for my own work has appeared in lead- 
img magazines, and I am able to do for myself what I 
offer to do for others. (Own sales representatives in 
New York.) 


FREE TO YOU 

My little paper, ‘“‘D'ORSAYGRAM,” which I publish 
from time to time, contains some 60, words of articles 
on writing, selling, plotting, etc. Copies of the last 
issue (November) still available, and sent gratis on 
request. 


LAURENCE R. D’ORSAY 
102 Beaudette Bldg. Beverly Hills, Calif. 


% 
AIM TOO HIGH 


ATTENTION WRITERS: I specialize in making SMALL 
SALES. Do you send short-shorts to Colliers and Liberty 
only, then toss them in the ash-can? Sell your short- 
shorts to national newspaper syndicate markets serving 
over 2500 newspapers. I have outstanding editorial de- 
mands for syndicate short-shorts; secondary national 
smooth paper magazines as well are in urgent need of 
smart short-short stories with single or double climax 
twists. Start at the bottom of the ladder for a swift 
“first sale’’ to give you the confidence needed to improve! 
I am interested in developing new writers—tell me how 
close your scripts have come—tell me about your writing 
career up to now. I have sold over 100 of my own short- 
shorts to these markets. This experience can help you 
sell yours. Marketing fees are low: 85c each script under 
1500 words. Re-submission free, always. Sell in a small 


way now. 
STUART TYNAN, Literary Agent 
15 Park Row Room 1228 New York City 
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1939, from our fourth prize winner 


ceeded my best hopes. 


Lenniger help can’t be topped.’’ 


writers whose work indicates the lest sales possibilities, 
my help as mentioned below, entirely free, except for my 
commissions: 


4th Prize: My help on 
5th & 6th: 
7th & 8th: 


enced protessional writers. 
soid more than $500. worth of manuscripts during 1939. 


can be made salable; your salable stories, of course, 
mended to actively buying editors. 


and current market letter, on request. 


SIX NEW WRITERS MAKE GOOD 


WITH LENNIGER BEGINNERS’ FICTION CONTEST PRIZES 


Six of the eight new writers to whom | gave free training ragga in my 


special August Contest, have already received my chee sales to 
ESQUIRE, LIBERTY, HOUSEHOLD MAGAZINE, TORONTO STAR 
WEEKLY, and various pulps. Below is a quotation, dated September 9th, e e 


“Your two quick sales on yarns I entered ‘n your August Contest ex- 
I had your check sooner than I even expected a 
re.crt! The fa:t that they were the first scripts I ever sent you, and 
the: you sold them to a new magazine on ar inside tip, convinces me 


NELSON A. HUTTO, DALLAS, TEX. 


EIGHT PRIZES WORTH $1,000.00 EACH MONTH 


During October and November, | will each month select the 
and will give them 
regular sales 


lst Prize: My help on 500,000 words submitted within 1 yr. (Value) $500.00 
2nd Prize: My he!p on 250,000 words submitted within 6 mos. (Value) 
3rd Prize: My help on 125,000 words submitted within 3 mos. (Value) 
50,000 words submitted within 3 mos. (Value) 50.00 
My help on 25,000 words (2 prizes, each worth $25.00) 
My help on 12,000 words (2 prizes, each worth $12.00) 


TOTAL VALUES OF PRIZES EACH MONTH $1,000.00 


Through my Sixth Annual Beginners Fiction Contest you can earn the 
leading agency sponsorship and training you need to compete with experi- 
The Contest is open to all writers who have not 
All you need do to 
enter is to submit at least 2000 words of fiction or non-fiction for agency 
service at my regular rates to new writers of $1.00 per thousand words on 


manuscripts up to 5,000 words ; on scripts 5,000 to 11,000 the fee is $5. for 
the first 5000 words and 75c for each additional thous and. (Special rates on 
novelets and novels.) For these fees your unsalable stories receive detailed 


constructive criticism as well as revision and replot advice on those which 
are immediately recom- 


Full Contest information, my booklet PRACTICAL LITERARY HELP, 


THESE 1938 CONTEST WINNERS 
ARE SUCCESSFUL PROFFESSION- 
ALS TODAY 


Under the pen names 
of Frances Lake and 
Margot MeKay, this 
writer is rated “‘tops” 
by all of the editors in 
her tield. Since I launched 


Ph her last year, she has 
Pre Wine registered 26 times on 
eight new May, 1938 novelets alone. 


Under date of July 24, 
1939, Miss Gregware 


250.00 writes: ‘‘Your rush re- 
125.00 quest for newe copy, re- 

sulting in the sale of a 
50.00 hook length despite the 
25.00 heavy rumors of a slow 


market, has 
my constantly 
suspicion that you must 


confirmed 


growing 


Edith Gregware, 
lst Prize Winner, have a corner on every 


June, 1938 market.’ 


AUGUST LENNIGER 
LITERARY AGENT 


56 WEST45™ STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


Recent additions to the comic magazine field are 
Superman, All America Comics and Movie Comics, 
issued by Detective Comics, Inc., 480 Lexington Ave., 
New York; Funny Pages, issued by Centaur Publica- 
tions, 461 Eighth Ave., New York; Feature Comics, 
issued by Comic Favorites, 369 Lexington Ave., New 
York; Super Comics, Whitman Publishing Co., Pough- 
keepsee, N. Y., and Smash Comics, 213 W. Third St., 
Cleveland, Ohio. As a rule, the comic magazines ob- 
tain their material chiefly from syndicates or regular 
sources, but will sometimes consider original ideas, 
comic strips, and action fiction for young readers.. 


Chuckles, 535 Fifth Ave., New York, wrote to a 
contributor who submitted humor contributions: “We 
are a new humor magazine, with a limited, free cir- 
culation in New York City. Since our funds are very 
limited, we are dependent on our advertising re- 
sponses, which as yet haven't been too good. With 
this in view, it might be a good idea for you to in- 
clude your rock-bottom prices along with your con- 
tributions.” 


“California Verse’’ is announced as a poetry column 
which will appear bi-weekly in the Pasadena Star- 
News. It offers $1 per poem, on publication. Edith 
Charrington, 2120 Verde St., Pasadena, is editor. She 
states: “We believe people to be the most interesting 
subject in the world, and prefer the verse that deals 
with them—portraits, character sketches, short narra- 
tive, with that human touch of emotional reality that 
is life.” 

Duell and Company, Inc., 270 Madison Ave., New 
York, is announced as a new book publishing com- 
pany which will publish a list of general literature, 
including both fiction and non-fiction. C. Halliwell 
Duell, formerly vice-president of William Morrow 


and Company, is head of the new organization. 


WRITE AND SELL! 


| have developed a new writing method, Aiter coaching until 
you know the oa of writing, I furnish you with my 
SELF-WRITER CHART—a chart that actually writes the stoes 
for you. The chart is sold only with the course! Terms may be 
arranged to suit. Chart is sold on an unconditional money k 
guarantee. Send a story with a dollar for reading—if you ‘qual- 
uly the details of the course will be sent to you. If you don’t 
qualify, your dollar will be refunded. Mention SELF-WRITER 
when you send in your script. 


WALTER N. DES MARAIS 


Bex 33, Station E (Self-Writer Department) Cincinnati, Ohio 


CASH IN ON YOUR SHORT SHORTS 


Ilere is a treatise that will help you write them, open- 
ings, plots, ete., being illustrated by stories J've sold. 
Says Harry Stephen Keeler, author, editor, “It seems 
to me that your part on conflict sums up all dramatic 
writing.” 


Price $1 (50c this month only) 


JOHN KIERAN, 114 Chester Ave., Danville, III. 


EXPERIENCED TYPIST 


College graduate (Journalism) will type your 
manuscripts at 35¢ per 1000 words up to 20,000; 
thereafter, 30c. Minor corrections, if requested. 
Free carbon and extra first, last pages. 20-Ib. 
bond. Verse, le per line. Mimeographing. 


MARTIN T. KEAVENY 
538 Belden Avenue Chicago, Ill. 


EXPERT TYPING SERVICE 
Manuscripts typed promptly, neatly and accu- 
rately. Carbon and extra first and last pages 
free. Minor corrections in spelling, punctuation 
and grammar. Proof read. Mailed flat. Forty 
cents 1,000 words; 20 per cent discount over 


10,000 
MONA PFANNENSTIEL 
817 W. Lapham St. Milwaukee, Wis. 
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ORIGINAL SCREEN STORIES 


are in great demand, with film production again 
in top brackets. Only through an accredited 
agent can yours be given its chance in Holly- 
wood. 


For 19 years I have been selling stories to the 
studios. I want good originals, published nov- 
els, and professionally produced plays. 


Send for my booklet TODAY. 


ADELINE M. ALVORD 


6605 Hollywood Blvd. Hollywood, Calif. 
Suite 215 Dept. 5 


Typing @ Revision @ Verse Criticism 
“Your work is beautifully done.”’ 

Careful typing, 30c per 1,000 words; Revision (rearrange- 
ment of ineffective phrasing; correction of grammatical 
errors, unintentional repetition, faulty punctuation and un- 
climactic paragraphing), 30c per 1,000. Special rates on 
book-lengths. Verse: typing, %2c per line; criticism, 2c. One 

carbon. Include return postage on your manuscripts. 


AGNES C. HOLM 


1711-J Spring Street Racine, Wisconsin 


ED BODIN 


1107 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 


Professional authors’ agent on limited or 
unlimited representation. 

Ed Bodin will devote one day a week, ex- 
pressly for personal development of new 
authors close to clicking. State your case. 
You may receive a bid that will please you. 
But you must have the flair. Bodin flatters 
nobody just for fees. Ask any editor or 
author in the know. His clients are cover 
names. Many of them began with Bodin. 
Special arrangement for each client, depend- 
ing on outlook. 


(Personal representation in Hollywood and 
foreign countries) 


NEW LIFE FOR YOUR SCRIPT 


Let me give new life and appeal to your script 
through creative rewriting for you. I have sold 
1,500 features, foreign correspondence articles, sto- 
ries ... What about war stories? Trade journals 
are planning new things. New radio scripts are 
wanted. Marketing advice if requested. $1 a thou- 
sand words. Prepare for the new market TODAY. 

Typing service, too. Some writers want 2 car- 
bons now. The extra made, if requested, at no 
cost to you. 40 cents a thousand. 


Colorado Springs, Colo. 
A. H. NICHOLS 24 East Dale St., 


IDEAS AND DOLLARS 


Make your spare time profitable. Turn 
your ideas into dollars. Develop your liter- 
ary gifts. 

Our courses in writing short-stories, juve- 
niles, verse, novels, articles, etc., are taught 
by a staff of literary experts, headed by 
Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, well known critic and 
teacher. Many years of successful exper- 
ience. 

Our moderately-priced courses offer just 
what you want—constructive criticism, 
frank, practical advice, help in marketing. 

Send today for full for a sample 


particulars; also 
copy of THE WRITER’S MONTHLY, A Journal 
for All Who Write. 


THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dept. AJ 


Springfield, Mass. 


The Author & Journalist 


A reader reports that letters addressed to Host at 
404 Fourth Ave., New York, are returned by the 
post office with notations of several other addresses 
being tried unsuccessfully, indicating that it is out of 
business. 

Thrilling Comics is announced as a forthcoming ad- 
dition to the Thrilling group, 22 W. 48th St., New 
York. 


Golden Fleece, Chicago, is reported to have been 
discontinued. 


PRIZE CONTESTS 


Popular Love, 22 W. 48th St., New York, an 
nounces a “Perfect Proposal” contest. A first prize 
of $15, second of $10, third of $5, and five addi- 
tional prizes of $1 are offered for best letters of 250 
words or less on the perfect proposal. “Express your 
ideals and dreams in a simple, straightforward man- 
ner—literary skill is not required. You may write 
about yourself or your letter may be perfectly imag- 
inary.” State your age and mark ‘‘Contest No. 1” 
on the envelope. (This would indicate that other like 
contests will follow.) Closing date, December 1, 
1939. Address Contest Editor. 


John Selby, Associated Press staff writer in New 
York, has been announced as the American winner 
in the second All-Nations prize novel competition, 
for his first novel, ‘“Sam.’’ This makes the novel the 
American contender for the international prize of 
$15,000. It will be published by Farrar & Rinehart, 
and even if not chosen for the international prize, 
will be awarded the American prize of $1000. 


Harper & Bros. announce that the biennial Harper 
novel prize of $7500 for 1939-40 has been awarded 
to Vardis Fisher, well-known author and director of 
the Federal Writers’ Project for Idaho, for his book, 
“Children of God,” a story of the development of the 
Mormon settlements. 


The 1939 $5000 non-fiction prize offered by the 
Atlantic Monthly Press and Little, Brown & Co. for 
the most interesting and distinctive work of non- 
fiction, has been awarded to Agnes Keith, former 
San Francisco newspaper woman now living in San- 
dakan, North Borneo, for her book dealing with life 
in that section of the world, entitled, “The Land Be- 
low the Wind.” 


SELL IN THREE MONTHS 
or Money Back 


IF YOU CAN WRITE CORRECT ENGLISH— 
YOU CAN WRITE JUVENILES. 
In the past three years I have sold some 


3000-3500 stories . articles . serials 
. series. Now, I’m teaching it. 


AND SELL WITHIN THREE MONTHS. 


* * * 


Write for terms to: 


WILL HERMAN 


766 Hippodrome Bldg. Cleveland, Ohio 


AVOID TECHNICAL ERRORS 
IN YOUR STORIES AND ARTICLES 


TWENTY YEARS EXPERIENCE IN MARINE, RAIL- 
ROAD, AERO AND GENERAL ENGINEERING enables 
me to advise writers on these subjects, saving the expense 
or time for extensive research. Send for my service plan, 
and submit your present problem for free advice. 


RALPH H. SHEPARD 


416 East 106th Street New York City 
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BUSINESS MAGAZINE DEPARTMENT 
Edited by JOHN T. BARTLETT 


The Bramson Publishing Company, 2842 W. Grand 
Blvd., Detroit, Mich., is settling for material used in 
Used Car Merchandising, which recently ceased pub- 
lication, at the rate of 14 cent a word and $1 for 
photos. Communications should be addressed to the 
Bramson Publishing Company, business department, 
as Glen F. Jenkins, who handled manuscripts for 
Used Car Merchandising, is no longer with the com- 
pany. 

Jewelers Circular-Keystone, 239 W. 39th St., New 
York, informed a correspondent that articles on ‘‘de- 
partment store jewelry merchandising methods and 
events are not especially interesting, unless the depart- 
ment store is an exceptionally high-grade place and 
the goods carried are really jeweler’s merchandise.” 
Editor is Fred V. Cole. 


Cleaning and Dyeing World, 972 Lexington Ave., 
New York, will change its policies, size, and scope, 
with the October issue, and in the future will be 
known as the Cleaning and Laundry World. Hence- 
forth, it will cover both the laundry and dry cleaning 
fields, with its combined circulation and editorial poli- 
cies. 

Laundry Age, following the death of J. M. Thacker, 
publisher, has been purchased by the Robbins Pub- 
lishing Co., Inc., 9 E. 38th St., New York. 


Modern Brewer, 205 E. 42nd St., New York, a 
monthly publication using interviews with brewers 
and brewmasters on technical subjects of the industry, 
is now being edited by Allan E. Beach. Prospective 
contributors should query. 


Petroleum Marketer, 624 S. Michigan Ave., Chi- 
cago, announces that O. R. Waller, who has been the 
active head of the Shaw Publishing Co., publisher of 
the magazine, has purchased the interest of Raymond 
Shaw. This magazine covers the marketing division 
of the oil industry, its circulation being divided large- 
ly between oil company executives and jobbers. 

The Civil Service Leader, 305 Broadway, New 
York, is a new weekly civil service publication an- 
nounced for early publication. — Finklestein is to 
be publisher, and Seward Brisbane, son of the late 
Arthur Brisbane, editor. 
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WHERE CAN YOU SELL? 


If you have any degree of talent 
there is some place for you to earn 
money from your writing. 


Send for a FREE copy of our Market- 
Propensity Test, designed to show 
for which group of the 2,500 free- 
lance markets you are best fitted to 
write. Let us test your writing 
ability FREE OF CHARGE. 


We are helping people who have 
never before written to sell their 
stories. Others have tried unsuccess- 
fully for years, then come to us and 
we have trained them to sell. 


Why can’t you be the next to learn 
your best markets, develop your 
technique under the personal direc- 
tion of a professional author and 
critic—and cash editor’s checks? ... 


Send postcard now 
for FULL DETAILS ... FREE! 


Comfort Writer’s Service 
107-K N. 8th St. St. Louis, Mo. 


THE MANUSCRIPT DOCTOR 


Writers! Let my creative rewriting of your stories pave 
the way to success for U. My clients write me contin- 
ually that they are selling their manuscripts which I have 
proiessionally prepared for publication. I revise, polish, and 
give your story new life, interest and appeal. Return to you 
typed and with carbon copy. Terms, one dollar per thousand 
words. Write for discount on books. 


EDITH M. NAILL Edgerton, Missouri 


IF YOU WRITE PLAYS 


For the Amateur Theater West of Broadway 
You want expert critical, technical, and market 
advice on your manuscript. 


AGNES M. REEVE 
Announces 
THE OLDEST WRITERS’ SERVICE 
PLAY DEPARTMENT 
Your 
Book Play Short Story Poetry Non Fiction 
Manuscripts criticised, revised, typed, sold 
(Catalogue and terms on requesi) 
The Oldest Writers’ Service 
Agnes M. Reeve Glenn R. Webster 
Dept. Franklin, Ohio 


AMERICAN AUTHORS & ARTISTS AGENCY 
509 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

We are Unique 

We charge no fees for reading or any other 

service 

We charge ten percent on sales only 

We do not invite amateurs 

We do invite young writers of promise 


MANUSCRIPTS OF ALL SORTS 
Corrected—Revised—Typed 


Sympathetic attention paid foreign writers in 
English. Writers uncertain of their completed 
work reassured through constructive help. 
Friendly consideration. Fees moderate. 


DR. F. M. WILLIS 
985 St. Johns Place, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


100 POETRY MARKETS THAT PAY, 50c 


(Coin or stamps) 
100 Poetry Magazines, some that pay, 25c. 
100 Newspaper Poetry Columns, some pay, 25c. 
HOW TO PREPARE MANUSCRIPTS, 25c 
FREE with full set of lists. 


JEANETTE NOURLAND 
125% East Avenue 26 Los Angeles, Calif. 


ANZ | 
VVING COMP, 
LEGE ené HIGH SCHOOL ANNUALS 


3 ENGRA\ 
Sst. COLOR PLATES=*ZINC ETCHING: 
COPPER ZINC HALF-TONES 
Denver, Colo. Prompt Mail Service for Publishers and Authors. 
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The Time to Dig in Hardest 
Is When the Other Fellow Quits 


When crises arise in world affairs, in 
magazinedom, or in private lives, there are 
always a lot of folks who throw down their 
too.s and run for cover. Then is when the 
field is clear for those who 
redouble their efforts instead 
of stopping. The slow horse 
wins when the fast ones run 
the wrong way ... My 
charge for consideration of 
a short story is $1.00, plus 
return postage. 


RICHARD TOOKER 
P. O. Box 148, Dept. OA 
Phoenix, Ariz. 


My Len Garrity series has 
running for some time in Popular’s 
10 Story Western. 


ARRANGEMENTS COMPLETED 


We have completed arrangements to handle marketing of 
the manuscripts you submit. And, in response to many 
rt we are decided on this matter of policy: 

"AY AFTER SALE for all revision work. Send one do!- 
#. for re ading and report on each 5000 words. If market- 
able, we'll offer script to markets. If revision will help 
sale, we'll revise it and take our fee out of the sale price. 


-nothing further to pay 


ALLIED MANUSCRIPT SERVICE 
1854 Tilden Ave. Suite B orwood, Ohio 


sale 


ID 


e GET THE RIGHT FACTS! 


Shows you how to cash in quickly, protitably 
on what you write. Build yourself a successful 
literary career. Send today for your FREE 
Manual that tells how. 


ERROL BR. 
Literary Counsell: 
612 Loew’s State Bldg., 


yong Angeles, Calif. 


e Send self-addressed, stamped enve- 
POETS: lope for 1939 PRIZE PROGRAM and 
descriptive leaflet of HELP YOURSELF HAND- 
BOOKS, four of which contain list of 999 
PLACES TO SEND POEMS. Quarterly prizes, 


KALEIDOGRAPH, A National Magazine of Poetry 
(Published monthly since 1929; 25c a copy; $2 a year) 
702 N. Vernon Street Dallas, Texas 


THE BEST IN TYPING SERVICE 
MSS. TYPED... ACCURATE... NEAT 
30c per thousand words up to 10,000; 25c per 

thousand words if over 10,000 words... 
Good bond paper. Free carbon and extra 
cover sheets. Scripts mailed flat. 
Mr. R. V. of Muncie, Kansas, writes: “Thanks 
for your good work. It looks like the material 
is going to hit.” 

FRANK M. ROSENBERG 
1724 Park Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Jaz VERB ER 


4 Put the POWER THAT GETS AC- 
TION into everything you write with- 
out tedious drills or “exercise.”” You 
{ can quickly learn to apply a single se- 
cret which will breathe new power into 
everything you write—and make it instantly more 
expressive, response-getting and colorful. 


Learn to invigorate and enliven your writing 
with—verbs, skillfully chosen. The VERB-FINDER 
is a treasury of 100,000 powerful verbs arranged 
2 according to a startling, new method far more 
simple than that of the dictionary. 


Send for circular. 


RODALE PRESS Dept AJ EMAUS, PA. 


The Author & Journalist 


Bakers Helper, 330 So. Wells, Chicago, reports, 
“While we are always glad to get material of in. 
terest and value to bakers, at present we have more 
than enough for our needs and are not in a position 
to use any from outside sources.” 

Specialty Salesman, 307 N. Michigan Ave., Chi- 
cago, announces that 1800 words is top length for 
inspirational articles and human-interest short-stories 
or fact-success articles of direct salesmen. H. J. Bligh 
is editor, and payment is made on acceptance at 1 
cent a word. 

Coin Machine Review, 1113 Venice Blvd., Los An- 
geles, is in the market for true adventure stories; hunt- 
ing or fishing experiences that are thrilling and un- 
usual; historic oddities, etc., according to P. W. 
Blackford, editor. Fair rates are paid on publica- 
tion. 

Radio & Television Journal is the new name for 
Radio and Electrical Appliance Journal, 1270 Sixth 
Ave., New York. This is a very limited market for 
trade news and features in the radio and television 
field. Daniel Webster is editor. Fair rates are paid on 
publication. 

Retail Ledger and Homeware, 260 Tremont St., 
Boston, pays 34 cent to 1 cent a word for short items 
and articles on department store management, promo- 
tion, etc. Writers should compress material into the 
fewest number of words. Wm. C. Pank is editor. 

Earnshaw Publications, Inc., 71 W. 35th St., New 
York, publishers of Earnshaw’s, a monthly magazine 
covering the infants’ and children’s department trade, 
announces that Margaret Hall has replaced Dorothy 
McAvoy in the editorial department. 

Wine Review, 1355 Market St., San Francisco, pays 
25 cents an inch for articles of interest to wineries 
and wine distributors, according to Walter S. Richart, 


editor. 
VALUABLE 


FREE INFORMATION 


Would you like to create unique and original 
stories definitely slanted toward any of the 
TWELVE KNOWN TYPES of markets? Do 
you wish to inject the screen angle into your 
fiction and so profit by the DOUBLE mar- 
ket—magazine and screen? Our free cata- 
logue describing the entire PLOT GENIE 
series, which furnishes an endless number of 
story-plots of every kind, is yours for the 
asking. Send for your copy today. 


PARKER and BAIRD CO. 


(Bock Publishers Since 1898) 
 Roetatat 1002, 241 E. 4th St., Los Angeles, Calif. y 


A New Writing Book . . . By Request! 
HOW TO BECOME A 
PROFESSIONAL WRITER 


By Esther L. Schwartz 
Author of 


How to WRITE CONFESSIONAL STORIES 


SO YOU WANT TO WRITE 
and hundreds of stories and articles 


Price $1 


Copies direct from 


Mrs. Esther L. Schwartz,Crompond,N.Y. 
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ENDORSED BY: QUICKEST WAY TO 
FAMOUS WRITERS TORYCRAFT EDITORS’ CHECKS 


CO 


e@e HOLLY WOOD, CALIFORNIA e@e 


“ALREADY SOLD TWO STORIES Paid ror my couRsE.” 


° ° 5 “I was stung with two other courses; ‘expert 
D Y U EEK criticisms’ helped me not one bit. One-third 

> through Storycraft, I already have sold two 
SUCH SUCCESS: stories which have more than paid for my 


ae 
course. Reed Curtis. 


Without obligation Frederick Pal- 
mer will send you “YOUR WRIT- F o> LESSON SENT YOU FREE 
inc i ivil f Frederick Palmer’ 1 
’ 
exciting booklets which contain 


information that will be valuable 
Frederick Palmer is not connected 
to you. F R E E with any other pti estore 


5617 Hollywood Sivd., Hollywood, Calif. 


] S Please send, FREE, first lesson and work assignment. It is 
understood I will receive (also free) your personal report on my 
work and the two booklets. 


TO MAIL I am interested in knowing if I can write salable stories. 


Name 


THIS COUPON 


All inquiries confidential—No salesman will call. 


7 Chic is now 
Hide & Leathe 300 W Adams ct — ziP—YOU ARE SEEKINGACRITICISM & SALES SERVICE 


Hide & Leather & Shoes. iz “you'd like all YOUR MSS, 
—you desire OTS, neec or GHOST-WRITING 
W holesaler’s Salesman, 330 W. 42nd St., New IF—you wish a non-formulized course in fiction technique 
York is now being edited by O. Fred. Rost IF —you'll but give me the opportunity, I'll do my utmost 
to assist you. $3 to 6000 words. Free resubmission. 
Grocers’ Magazine, 81 Cross St., Malden, Mass., has MILDRED |. REID 
been discontinued. Literary Technicist 
Paper Progress, and Occupational Hazards and Sa 2131 % Ridge Bivé. Evanston (Chicago), Il. 
14 & pe f- STAFF CRITIC FOR UNITED AUTHORS. Member of: 


ely, both published at 812 Huron Rd., Cleveland, Nat’l League of American Pen Women; Chicago Fiction Guild, 
Ohio, have asked that their listing be discontinued. 


Mail addressed to Tap and Table, 470 Atlantic St., 


Boston, is returned by the post office with notation, 
“Moved: Left No Address.”’ THE SILVER STAR 


Tourist Court Journal, Temple, Texas, reported to a quarterly of verse 
a contributor that at present it has no editorial funds 1607 Eye St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
available for the purchase of a submitted feature ar- 25¢ a copy, $1 a year 


ticle on an outstanding tourist layout. The sugges- 
tion was made that the writer secure his regular fee 
from the owner of the tourist camp, and have him 


Poems off the beaten track are desired 


furnish the cuts or electros. In other words, the story CHRISTMAS CARDS 
would be paid-for publicity. $250 and by hand- 
: 5 é 2 ing our complete line o iristmas Cards. Special 1939 
Curtains & Drapery Buyer and Drapery Profits, 373 consists 2 boxes of Christmas Aaaveieeaan, One is 
4th Ave., New York, reports, “At the present time, a box of 12 Etchings, deckle edge, all engraved. and 
: another box of 2 ristmas ren oiders, the 
we have so much material on hand, that we are un- most magnificent creations of 1939, g cone for 
able to make further purchases.”” Alice Murphy Small $}.00. Regular retail value $2.00. Also 50 Christ- 
mas French Folders with name personally imprinted, 
is editor. necessary. Write or call for 
ree Samples 
Southern Hotel Journal, Graham Bldg., Jackson- 
ville, Fla., does not use stories with management 516 Fifth COMBEP OLEAN ee N. Y. 
slant. James Fisk, editor, says, “Our magazine fea- 
tures news material.” ’ 
WRITERS’ SUPPLIES 
Western Laundryowner G Drycleaner, 942 Howard and eats our offer. Heavy, 
cer : : craft envelopes to mail mss, flat, 25 outgoing and 25 return, 
St., San Francisco, made its appearance Sept. 1, with $1; for scripts folded once, 35 cutpolies and 35 return, $1; 
Kenneth K. Dean and W. A. Patterson, publishers. for mss. folded twice, 50 outgoing and 50 return, $1. 
Hammermill paper, 500 sheets light weight, $1.25; medium 
Mail addressed to the Car Dealer 205 E. 42nd St. weight, $1.60. -Typewriter ribbon, 50c. A ribbon FREE on 
New York, and the National Flo ist News 234 Fifth re Oe eee 
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The Author & Journalis: 


Ah 


Each month, in this department, some fundamental phase of story writing will be taken up for discussion. 


It is distinctly a corner for the beginner—the student. 
without excess elaboration, the basic rules, or principles, of sound craftsmanship. 


The purpose is to present in clear, concise form, 
Taken together, as they 


accrue month after month, the lessons will constitute a liberal course in short-story writing. 


This series began in the September, 


XIII—THE SENSE OF INEVITABILITY 


“This story is not convincing.” “It doesn’t ring 
true.”’ “The motivation seems weak.” ‘Too fortuitous.” 
These familiar phrases are frequently employed in the 
rejection of manuscripts. To the author, the comment 
very often seems unjust. It usually is bewildering. At 
* best, he finds it difficult to correct the flaw; for con- 
vincingness is an elusive quality, and its presence or 
lack cannot always be accounted for by specific rea- 
sons. 

Fundamentally, a story is convincing because the 
author has an inherent knack of writing about people 
and events in a way that makes them real. He pos- 
sesses an instinctive knowledge of human nature and 
natural law. 

It is questionable whether an aspiring writer who 
definitely lacks this insight ever can learn to write 
acceptable fiction. He is in much the same predica- 
ment as a tone-deaf person who desires to be a musi- 
cian, or a color-blind person attempting to become a 
painter. Authors thus afflicted constantly picture char- 
acters who do unnatural things, or who do things in 
an unnatural way. They introduce happenings that the 
reader instinctively knows would not happen. Almost 
inevitably, their characters talk unnaturally—usually 
in stiff, formal, ‘‘story-book’’ phraseology. When a 
conscious effort is made to avoid this fault, ghastly 
and unnatural slang remarks or weird attempts at 
flip repartee are put into the characters’ mouths. 

Any reader with a developed literary sense is keenly 
aware of these distortions, but the writer evidently 
lacks that innate sense of values necessary to compre- 
hend them, even when they are pointed out. He or 
she lives in an unreal world—a world that does not 
exist. In many cases the distortion is so marked that 
the victim unquestionably should be regarded as a 
psychopathic case. For such, there is no cure. 

The majority of writers—those who produce an 
occasional story that comes back with the comment, 
“unconvincing’’—merely get off on the wrong foot 
now and then. Their failures are due to faulty tech- 
nique rather than to literary color blindness. As a 
matter of fact, the average writer usually knows when 
he is writing convincingly and has an uneasy feeling 
of dissatisfaction when his plots or incidents fail to 
ring true. He has an instinct for reality, and with 
practice can make his writing conform. The instinct 
may be further developed by observation of people, 
by reading the works of other authors who write re- 
vealingly of life, by study of psychology and kindred 
sciences. 

So much for the general attributes of mind neces- 
sary for one who would write convincingly. Let us 


now discuss in specific detail some of the factors that 
make a story convincing—or otherwise. 

In a broad sense, no story is entirely convincing un- 
less it conveys what may be called a sense of inevita- 
bility. 

This means that the reader must be made to feel not 
merely that the incidents happened as described by the 


1938, issue. Back copies available. 

author, but that they were bound to happen, granted 
the initial premise on which the story was based. 
If, on page 76, Bill Smith suddenly turns and kills 
his best friend, the reader must know that he was 
bound to do this thing—that there was no escape from 
it. There must not be the slightest feeling that he 
would have been just as likely to pat his friend on 
the back—-that it was merely the whim of the author 
that caused him to act in one way rather than the 
other. 

Such inevitability is by no means easy to achieve. 
There are, however, at the disposal of the author, 
certain principles of nature and of conduct which 
serve as the basic fabric for shaping a story in accord- 
ance with this demand for inevitability. First and fore- 
most is the law of cause and effect. 

Science proves—and in daily life we take it for 
granted—that every cause has its effect, every effect 
its cause. Even when we do not know the cause, we 
instinctively assume that there has been one. If a 
door slams in the next room, we assume either that 
the wind blew it shut or that some one forcibly closed 
it. The thought does not even remotely occur to us 
that the door could have closed without cause. Even 
when things happen mysteriously and inexplicably, 
for no discernible reason, we know that some cause 
was present. 

One step further: Every cause is in itself also an 
effect. Thus, if a wind blew the door shut, we know 
that the wind was caused by certain atmospheric con- 
ditions, which in turn were caused by other atmos- 
pheric conditions. A physicist could trace these at- 
mospheric conditions to the effects of solar radiation, 
the rotation of the world on its axis, and its revolu- 
tion around the sun, which in turn would be trace- 
able back to the forces which evolved the solar system 
and the even more remote causes which evolved the 
universe. 

On this fundamental fact—that every incident in 
the actual world is a link in the chain of cause and 
effect—is based the claim of fiction to convincingness. 
When every incident in a story constitutes an adequate 
link in such a chain of cause and effect, the story will 
mirror life—will be convincing, at least in substance. 

A simple illustration of the way in which causes 
create effects, which in turn act as causes to create 
further effects, is contained in the familiar amusement 
of standing dominoes or like objects in a row, and 
then pushing over the first of the series. It in turn 
knocks over the next, and so on, until the end of 
the sequence. 

An illustration which perhaps more aptly suggests 
the plot of a well-constructed story is contained in 
the shot of a skillful billiard player. At the begin- 
ning of the shot, the balls bear a certain relationship 
toward each other. This may be likened to the open- 
ing situation. The cue in the hand of the player gives 
the first ball a certain impetus—corresponding to the 
incident which forms the inciting motive of the story. 
This sets the ball in motion, and it in turn impinges 
on the next ball, forming the “motive” for its activity, 
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and so on, until the balls come to rest. If the shot 
has been made with nicely calculated skill, the final 
situation of the balls will be just what the player 
planned that it should be. 

Note that this final situation must, however, come 
about through an inevitable chain of cause and effect. 
Just as it would be against the rules for the billiard 
player to move the balls with his hands in order to 
get them where he desires, so it is a confession of 
weakness when the author of a story introduces an 
incident for which there has been no proper causa- 
tion. 

It is for this reason that coincidence is ruinous to 
story structure. The dictionary definition of coinci- 
dence is significant: “A group of concurrent events or 
circumstances, or one of them, remarkable from lack of 
apparent causal connection.” (Webster's New Inter- 
national.) 

A typical coincidence of the kind not infrequently 
found in amateur stories will serve as illustration: 

Martin Cramer is accused of a crime. The circum- 
stantial evidence against him is strong; but he recalls 
that at the time of the crime he was in another city, 
where he registered at a hotel. When his lawyer seeks 
to obtain the hotel register as proof of Martin’s inno- 
cence, it is discovered that the hotel has burned down. 
Martin is in despair. On the eve of the closing of 
the trial while Martin (presumably free on bond) ts 
sitting on a park bench, a seedy individual accosts 
him to beg for the price of a meal. Martin gives the 
man a coin and they fall to talking. Martin divulges 
his story and the panhandler exclaims: "The So-and-so 
Hotel? Why, I clerked there at the time of the fire, 
and the one thing 1 saved was the register.” 

If such a providential meeting should occur in real 
life it would, of course, be regarded as very remark- 
able. Many people would see in it the hand of Provi- 
dence. In fiction, the only hand discernible is the hand 
of the author. There is no cause-and-effect connection 
between John’s need and his meeting with the one 
man in the world who could save him. A lucky chance 
may save the situation in real life—it is rarely that 
convincingness is maintained when it does so in fic- 
tion. 

Even when luck or coincidence is not a factor, the 
story based on real life usually is ineffective because 
the cause-and-effect chain is not clear. When told 
that his story does not ring true—that it is unconvinc- 
ing—the author is quite likely to exclaim indignantly: 
“But it /s true; it really happened.” 

It should now be apparent why the actual truth or 
falsity of the incidents has no bearing on the matter 
of convincingness. The incident described above 
(John’s coincidental meeting with the hotel clerk) 
could have happened; but as we have seen, it lacks 
significance in fiction. The incidents in a story of 
actual life may not always be as incredible as this, but 
the cause-and-effect connection is usually nebulous, or 
completely lacking, because it was not clearly apparent 
in real life. In the true-life story we often find such 
passages as this: “That summer, Tom Nelson decided 
to move. He figured that perhaps he and his family 
could do better farther West, so that spring they sold 
their farm and pulled out.” In the fictional story, 
“The Grapes of Wrath,” the Joad family also decides 
to move, but here the move is significant, because it 
is the effect of vividly depicted causes—crop failures, 
the dust, the bank foreclosures, the encroachment of 
mechanized farming. The decision to go to Cali- 
fornia rather than to some other place also is the re- 
sult of definite causes; and back of these causes John 
Steinbeck, the author, shows the even more significant 
social causes of which they were merely the effects. 

In passing, it should be observed that even non- 
fiction narratives—history, biography, autobiography— 
are effective only as they employ the technique of fic- 
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tion—that is, when they show the causal connection be- 
tween the true incidents narrated. Events do not 
merely “happen” without reason. The qualified his- 
torian or biographer probes beneath the surface and 
brings to light the hidden causes and the actual con- 
nections between superficially isolated incidents. It 
is only when we understand the causes which im- 
pelled the Pilgrim Fathers to seek new homes in 
America that their journey becomes significant. An 
Abraham Lincoln who was not accounted for by an 
early life of struggle would lack the significance 
which we attach to his character. 

Further aspects of convincingness in fiction will be 
discussed in the next lesson, which deals more specifi- 
cally with the role of characterization in creating a 
sense of inevitability. 


PRACTICE SUGGESTIONS 


1. Reduce a number of published stories to “cause 
and effect” sequences. Thus: “Because John was in 
love with Mary, he resented the visits of Fred, a 
rival, and was rude to him. Because of his rudeness, 
Mary quarreled with John. Because of the quarrel, 
John was despondent. Because of his despondency, he 
sought to drown his sorrow in drink. Because he 
drank too much, he was drawn into a fight. Because 
of the fight, he was arrested and thrown in jail.”— 
etc. (Bear in mind that the sequence of cause and 
effect does not necessarily begin with the opening 
incident. Often the beginning of the sequence takes 
place prior to the opening of the story and will be 
found in the retrospect.) Note especially instances 
of faulty technique—coincidences, and the like—and 
estimate their effect upon the reader. Do they serious- 
ly mar the convincingness of the story? 

2. Reduce several of your own unpublished stories 
to a similar sequence of cause and effect. Do you 
find any gaps in the sequences or effects which seem 
to arise from inadequate causes? If so, try to repair 
the defects. 

3. Devise a chain of incidents which would lead 
logically, as a series of causes and effects, from Mar- 
tin’s arrest to his meeting with the hotel clerk, in 
the incident given in this lesson as an example of 
faulty plot structure. 

4. Jot down a number of outstanding happenings 
in real life, from your own experience or the experi- 
ences of others. Do you find any that can be ac- 
counted for through significant chains of cause and 
effect? If so, do any of them have sufficiently out- 
standing qualities to serve as the basis for fiction sto- 
ries? Can you suggest cause-and-effect developments 
which would give them fictionally effective possibili- 
ties? 

5. Employing the general principles of plot which 
have been discussed in previous lessons, devise sev- 
eral plots, paying special attention to the matter of in- 
evitability. Strive to make sure that each incident is 
logically accounted for by previous causes in the 
story, and that the climax is the one logical resultant 
of all the causes which have led up to it. 

6. Select the best of these plots and write a story 
upon it. 
Prepublication Price Effective until October 20 


As publication of the first twelve ‘‘Student Writer’’ les- 
sons in paper-bound book form will not be completed until 
the middle of October, orders will be accepted at the pre- 
publication price until October 20. The title of this prac- 
tical compilation by Willard E. Hawkins, editor of The 
Author & Journalist, is 


THE TECHNIQUE OF SALABLE FICTION 


The book will sell for $1.00. BUT—pre-publication orders 
will be accepted at 75 cents, postpaid. 


RESERVE YOUR COPY AT ONCE! 
The Author & Journalist, 1837 Champa St., Denver, Colo. 


HAVE YOU AN UNSOLD 
MANUSCRIPT? 


Send it to The A. & J. Criticism Department for Analysis 
and Marketing Advice 


short story, the author cannot throw it aside unsold as he may, lightly, 


a short manuscript. 


R ECAUSE a book manuscript represents (usually) ten to fifty times the labor of the average 


The effort involved in writing a book is so long and arduous that comparatively few are 
written—tens, where short stories and articles are written in the thousands. The author who 
writes a book manuscript breaks through into a field where competition is definitely less severe. 

Every year hundreds of “‘first’” books are published in America. The number of publishers 
is lengthy. Right now, many of them are ready to buy the right manuscripts, of fiction or fact, 


no matter what the source. 


If you have an unsold book manuscript, The Author G Journalist Criticism Staff suggests 
that you ship it to Denver by express for examination and marketing advice. The Staff may 
be able to advise the fundamental and other changes which will make it salable. The A. & J. 
critics will prepare an exhaustive criticism. Finally, if they feel the book can be sold, with or 
without changes, they will list the most likely buyers. They will advise professionally on the 
publishing contract, in case one is offered the client. 

Every magazine buyer has individual preferences and requirements. In the same way, 
publishers have their specialties, their aversions, their likes. Your book manuscript may have 
been rejected simply because offered to the wrong publishers. 

Have The Author & Journalist Criticism Staff analyze your manuscript, making a prompt 
and complete — The special rate applying is $6.50, plus 40 cents for each 1000 words 


in excess of 10, 


The Criticism Rate for short manuscripts is $2 for the first 1,000 words, 
then 50 cents a thousand to 10,000. Remittance with return postage 
should accompany manuscript. 


THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST CRITICISM DEPARTMENT 
1837 Champa St. 


Denver, Colorado 


Let 
DEAL- 
A- 
PLOT 


Solve the problem 
for you. 


DEAL-A-PLOT is a deck of thirty-six cards, 
ingeniously arranged, each containing a differ- 
ent selection of 64 plot essentials. To use it, 
you merely shuffle and c’, the cards, according 
to instructions. This 

Two or more char’ % ir descriptions, 
character traits; the Qn slot problem; 
one or more “max. 

The result under the alc. % “Yo, writer's 
creative imagination, is a sto.0 % » 


PLOT by the Million 


in a deck of cards 


Descriptive Circular on Request 
PRICE $1.00 POSTPAI 
THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST, 1837 Champa, Denver, Colo. 


If You Wish Sales Service... 


Many readers are more interested in making 
an immediate marketing test of their manu- 
scripts than in obtaining criticism and coun- 
sel. For such clients THE AUTHOR & JOUR- 
LIST Sales Agency is maintained. 


The Agency offers many advantages over the 
writer’s individual effort. First, it eliminates 
resultless and expensive submission and 
mailing labor. THE AUTHOR & JOURNA- 
LIST Staff examines each manuscript ex- 
pertly against the background of its down- 
to-the-minute knowledge of magazines and 
their current editorial needs. If the manu- 
seript is not considered salable, it is returned 
to the writer at once. A brief letter of opinion 
accompanies. 

If the manuscript is deemed salable, it is ex- 
pertly offered to magazines in an effort to 
accomplish a sale. When checks are received 
from publishers, THE AUTHOR & JOURNA- 
LIST makes settlements promptly, less 10% 
commission, minimum commission, $4. 


To use THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST Sales 
Agency, you need only submit your manu- 
script with reading fee ($1 for the first 1000 
words in each manuscript, 25 cents for each 
additional 1000 words) and return postage. 
The Agency does not market poetry, photo- 
plays, syndicate features or columns, forlorn 
hopes, or material of limited appeal. Its serv- 
ices are offered for good fiction and articles. 


Address— 


The Author & Journalist Sales Agency 
1837 CHAMPA ST. DENVER, COLO. 
Send for free teaflet, ‘What Editors Want.” 
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